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THE RADICAL, 


JUNE, 1871. 


THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY IN THE 
LIGHT OF SCIENCE. 


ILL science let us keep our faith in the immortality of 
the soul? This is the question which I make bold to 
discuss in this address. And it requires, I confess, not a little 
audacity to enter upon a public discussion of this question in 
the present state of mental philosophy and physical science. 
The doctrine of immortality is one of the subjects involved in 
the conflict between the two schools of philosophy now recog- 
nized as the Intuitional and the Positive. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there are many thousands of people, scattered through 
Christendom and elsewhere, whose faith in the immortality of 
the soul, having broken away from its old foundation, is now 
awaiting the issue of this conflict; and that there is another 
vast multitude, who know little of this conflict between the rival 
philosophies of the day, and little of the subtler philosophical 
and scientific aspects of the question, who yet, through their own 
common sense and common observation, have had their faith 
shaken in the popular ecclesiastical argument for the doctrine, 
and who are now in the position of disbelievers, or of doubt- 
ers, or, at most, of those who have only a ope that the old 
faith, which is so venerable for its antiquity, may be true. Men 
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confess to each other in secret their doubts on this question 
who would not venture to declare them publicly, nor perhaps in 
the presence of those they most love. And in all probability 
there are many who carry the secret doubt in their own breasts 
alone, perhaps as a bitter burden, unconfessed to any. It has 
been said that physicians are generally disbelievers in immor- 
tality. I should not be willing to vouch for the assertion ; but 
I-am certain that many physicians, if they were to utter their 
strongest convictions in the chambers of their dying patients, 
could say nothing that is popularly called “consolation” to the 
afflicted family. Nor, perhaps, could all clergymen. It would 
hardly be safe to say that none of the latter profession, when 
called to minister to the afflicted, ever have to stifle the ques- 
tionings of their natural reason ands fall back on traditional and 
ecclesiastical beliefs to keep themselves in harmony with the 
expectations of the occasion ; though it may be doubted whether 
the original ever existed of the minister described in some book, 
who, fresh from his studies in philosophy and theology, and 
suddenly called to-a poor woman who had lost an only son, 
could think of nothing to say to her except a brief but convin- 
cing argument against personal immortality. None but those 
who are in a position to know something of the inner history of 
people’s thoughts can be aware how widely these questionings 
and doubts of the doctrine of immortality prevail. And many 
who are aware seem to think it injudicious and harmful to speak 
of the matter publicly. They would if possible hush it up, as if 
it were some scandal; or they fear that to give it publicity will 
spread it as a contagious disease. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that these doubts should be brought to the light for exami- 
nation. If they indicate disease, the cure is not to be found by 
leaving the disease to feed upon itself in secret. If, on the 
other hand, they are signs of the healthy vitality of some truth 
that is working its way into the human mind, there can be no 
danger from them. In any case, therefore, the safe as well as 
manly course is to face them squarely; not to hide them nor 
to hide from them, but to meet them, investigate them, ques- 
tion them, and see just what they are,—not in any spirit of 
dogmatism, but in a fair, scientific, and reverent manner; in 
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a spirit that can be reverent before doubt as well as before 
belief. 

These classes of doubters of whom I have spoken may be 
said to stand on the neutral yround between the two sides of 
the conflict on this question. They are dowdters, not deniers, of 
immortality. They will say that the arguments for it do not 
convince them, and their faith is held in abeyance waiting for 
proof. On one side of them are all those who, either on theo- 
logical or philosophical grounds, or from tradition which they 
have never questioned, accept the doctrine and deem it impreg- 
nably established ; and on the other side is a body of men who 
with equal confidence deny the doctrine; who declare it a 
superstition which reason and science are most surely destroy- 
ing, and who believe it‘ proved already that the soul ceases to 
exist when the physical organization is dissolved,—a body of 
men not small, and not, perhaps, so large as is sometimes sup- 
posed by those who are among the doubters, There is a pretty 
general impression that science is on this side, — that the drift 
of science, at least, is in this direction, and: that, whether the 
number of scientific men who positively deny personal immor- 
tality is large or not, the danger to the doctrine comes from 
modern scientific investigations and discoveries. 

Hence the importance of considering the question in the 
light of science. Without presuming to settle the question 
scientifically, or to maintain that it can be settled on the basis 
of physical science, and without undertaking to treat the whole 
vast theme of immortality in all its bearings, we may be able to 
clear the ground of cast-off materials of the conflict, and of other 
encumbrances which have gathered about to confuse the issue, 
so that we may the better see just what the position of the 
question is. What is the real attitude of science to-day with 
regard to the soul’s immortality? It will, I am sure, be an ad- 
vantage to see just that point clearly. And to make this point 
clear, if I may,—to show what science has actually done and 
what it has not done, what it aims to do and what it does not 
aim to do, with a hint at what it may do, as bearing on the doc- 
trine of immortality, —is all that I propose to myself in this 
discussion. 
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And, first, it may be set down as certain that science will not 
let us rest our faith in immortality on the ground popularly 
accepted in Christendom, —the alleged resurrection of Jesus. 
That argument science has set aside. It claims the right to 
submit the credibility of the records which contain the narrative 
to the same test to which it would submit the scriptures of any 
religion. And so doing, it says, in the first place, that the evi- 
dence is entirely insufficient to substantiate so wonderful an 
event as would have been the actual reappearing of the body of 
Jesus after his crucifixion and burial, and that the story must 
take its place by the side of similar stories of miracles in 
the records, partly historical and partly legendary, of other re- 
ligions. And, secondly, were the evidence sufficient to prove a 
veritable reappearing of Jesus after his burial, science would 
put the question, How can you know, then, that he was really 
dead ?—a question now insoluble, because there is no evidence 
to show that any sufficient medical tests were applied to prove 
the fact of death at the time, and of course the application of 
them is impossible now. Admitting, therefore, the fact of a 
resurrection of Jesus (or of Lazarus), science would say that 
they were cases of suspended animation, supposed to be death ; 
instances of which are no violation of natural laws, but are well 
known to science, and have even occurred when the supposed 
death has been the effect of crucifixion. With-this explanation 
the resurrection of Jesus would of course have no bearing on the 
fact of a future life. There being no real death, the reappearing 
from the tomb would be no evidence that the soul can exist after 
the death of the body. Though you could prove the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus beyond a question, the only inference that 
science would admit is, “Then his death was merely in appear- 
ance.” And you can bring no testimony to refute that inference. 
In the third place, a criticism based on scientific principles, if it 
chose to go into matters of theological dogma and .sentiment, 
might say further, that if, as the majority of Christendom be- 
lieve, Jesus was God, the fact of his resurrection could hardly 
prove the immortality of man. It might be reasonably expected 
that the Supreme Being, if he were crucified and buried, would 
elude both the executioner and the tomb, and reappear. But 
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how that fact should prove a future existence for finite man is 
not apparent. Or if, on the other hand, Jesus was simply a 
man, and his death and bodily resurrection could be proved as 
veritable facts, it is still difficult to draw from the premises the 
conclusion that all mankind are spiritually immortal. Suppose 
one grave were opened. What avails that to us to whom the 
graves of our departed are not opened? Jesus, the argument 
is, rose in his natural body. But our dead are not thus raised. 
We know that their bodies moulder to dust. The grave holds 
now all that goes to it. More than eighteen centuries have 
passed, and the wonder has not been repeated ; and the hope 
built upon such a basis, were it possible to conceive of faith in 
a future life resting solely there, must of necessity grow dim as 
the years pace on, the generations come and go, and all things 
with regard to the dead continue as in the beginning. But 
in truth this argument for human immortality from the alleged 
resurrection of Jesus, which has played so important a part in 
the Christian religion, is a reversal of the natural order of reli- 
gious ideas. The immortality of the soul was believed before 
the advent of Christianity as firmly as it has been believed 
among Christian nations since. So, also, was the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. The latter doctrine was simply 
one of the forms of expression which the belief in immortality 
assumed. And the belief in the resurrection of Jesus, so far 
from producing the early Christian conviction of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, was itself a product of that conviction. To 
make a bodily resurrection a proof of immortality, as Christian- 
ity has done, is a parvenu argument in the history of religious 
development. The only.scientific value which the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus can have is to the historian of religious 
ideas. Asan argument for immortality, standing with a specific 
claim by itself, science gives it no place. 

Secondly, science may be said to have compelled a modifica- 
tion of the argument for immortality that is drawn from con- 
sciousness. It may be justly claimed that the advance of natu- 
ral science in recent years has led to a revision of mental science. 
The doctrine of “innate ideas” may be said to be exploded. It 
may be doubted whether the doctrine was ever maintained by any 
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philosophers of note in the form represented by some of its oppo- 
nents. Yet more emphasis has been placed on the primitive con- 
tents of the human consciousness by the intuitional school of 
philosophy than modern discoveries in respect to the origin and 
history of man and in the science of biology will justify. All 
that can be allowed for truth in the doctrine of “innate ideas” is 
that the human mind in its primitive condition, both as to the 
race and in the individual, is possessed of a germinal power which 
under the ordinary conditions of human life will develop certain 
ideas, impulses, and beliefs. The human mind has no zdeas at 
birth, only the germs of ideas, — or, more properly, is itself a ger- 
minal energy. And it is now questioned whether the idea of im- 
mortality, however widespread it may be, is always developed in 
the human consciousness. And in any case, even where the belief 
is strongly developed and appears to be solidly established, it is 
denied that it is properly an intuition. It certainly is not like 
that intuitive belief which we have in mathematical truth and in 
moral obligation. To say that man is conscious of his immortal- 
ity is a loose use of language. All that man can be really con- 
scious of is the contents of his mind at the present moment. 
He is only conscious of the past as memory preserves it in the 
present ; and as to the future, he can only be conscious of an idea 
of it, not of the reality. What is called consciousness of im- 
mortality, therefore, is not a pure intuition ; it involves a step of 
the reasoning faculty, though it may be a very short and simple 
step. Man is conscious of a present life of intelligence, love, 
moral and spiritual capacity, so rich, so apparently boundless ini ts 
relations, so marvelous in the power which it exhibits and in the 
germs of power which it enfolds, that he feels a conviction that 
it must have an eternity for its career. But this conviction is 
not one of the primary intuitive truths, but a deduction of rea- 
soning, and a deduction that rests partly on premises that can- 
not be claimed as truths of intuition. Science maintains, there- 
fore, that this conclusion must be submitted to the test of the 
new knowledge which man is gaining concerning his own na- 
ture and origin, — that the belief in personal immortality cannot 
be accepted as one of the simple impregnable facts of con- 
sciousness, and that the argument for the belief from intuition 
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must be revised so as to adjust it to the new interpretation of 
mental and spiritual phenomena which biological discoveries are 
making necessary. 

Thirdly, — science demands that this question, whether there 
is a future life for man or not, shall be approached and discussed 
without regard to the moral consequences that may be imagined 
to follow one answer rather than another. Theologians are 
much addicted to the use of what we may call the argument a 
terrore. ‘Nanting you to believe a certain doctrine, they depict 
the dreadful moral ruin that will result if you do not believe it. 
And so it is with this question of a future life. Theological 
dogmatists declare that doubt and denial of immortality will re- 
sult in moral degradation and crime. They make the virtue of 
the race depend on the, doctrine of a system of future reward 
and retribution. Take away belief in a future existence, make 
this life all, and they say that man will sink into all sorts of 
self-indulgence and vice, taking as his motto, “ Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” But in the investigations 
of science all appeals to the fear of consequences are brushed 
aside, The argument a ¢errore has no place in her armory. 
Science is simply seeking for truth. She asks only what are the 
facts, — and does not trouble herself about the moral conse- 
quences. Her motto is, What is true must be safe. 

Moreover, the theological averment cannot be admitted, that 
the moral life and safety of the world depend on a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. The indictment cannot be justified 
that disbelief in a future life will necessarily degrade and cor- 
rupt the present life. Some of the noblest and purest men that 
have ever lived, men of the most amiable disposition and of the 
most incorruptible virtue, have been unable to believe in the 
doctrine of a future life. Some of them, perhaps, have earnestly 
desired to believe it, and yet, from some peculiarity of temper- 
ament or bent of their understanding, have not been able to 
accept the evidence for it. And these men have not only been 
moral, but, in many cases, even religious. Look at the He- 
brews. No nation was ever so thoroughly religious in its his- 
tory as they, and certainly they were not worse morally than 
others ; and yet the Hebrews existed for a thousand years with- 
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out giving expression to any belief in a future existence. They 
believed in a system of reward and retribution, but they found 
ample room for it here on earth. Where shall we look fora 
grander reverence or a purer piety than in the book of Job? 
Yet it articulates distinctly not one syllable of hope of a life be- 
* ° . 
yond the grave. One of the prominent designs of the book, in- 
deed, seems to be to show that the ways of Divine Providence 
with man may be justified without the hypothesis of a future 
existence. Lucretius, too, the great skeptical poet of Rome, in 
his sublime work on the Nature of the Universe, left not a word 
in opposition to the strictest probity and purity of character, 
though he limits human experience to the horizon of this life of 
earth. 

Doubtless the belief in a future existence, in the world at large, 
has answered some good purpose in human history. The idea 
that man is immortal certainly invests human nature with some- 
thing more of dignity, and it seems as if it should operate as a 
restraining influence against sensual indulgence and tend to 
promote virtue and spirituality. Without doubt it has had this 
effect. Still, the belief has unquestionably produced evil as well 
as good. A late writer in “ Fraser’s Magazine” says, “The ex- 
pectation of a future state may be a motive for the noblest ex- 
ertion, or it may be an excuse for acquiescence in evil, and so 
serve to conceal and perpetuate the most enormous iniquities.” 
And this expresses a truth to which the history of religion 
bears witness. The bane of Hinduism and of India has been, 
to no small extent, the doctrine that piety consists in withdraw- 
ing one’s attention from the affairs of this life, and preparing by 
holy exercises and contemplation for that absorption into Deity 
which is to come after death. Buddhism, in its earlier history, 
at least, was a religion of-purer morality and more active benefi- 
cence than Brahmanism, because it came as a protest and revo- 
lution against the doctrine of making this present life simply a 
probation for the life to come. And I do not hesitate to say that 
the moral sentiment of Christendom has been weakened and cor- 
rupted by the constant reference which the popular theological 
teaching has made to the life beyond the grave as alone worthy 
of human aspiration, and as the rectifier of all the ills and 
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wrongs and necessary woes of this present stage of being. It 
has been well said that there is a sin of “other-worldliness” no 
less than a sin of “ worldliness,” —and Christendom has had a 
large measure of the former sin as well as of the latter. People 
have been taught so much about preparing for heaven that they 
have sometimes become very indifferent workers on earth, and 
in anticipating the joys of the future world have overlooked the 
infinite possibilities for good in the world that now is. The 
mischief began in the primitive days of Christianity, when Paul 
proclaimed the doctrine that it made no difference whether one 
was in joy or in sorrow, a freeman or a slave, married or single, 
a property-holder or a beggar, “for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.” Paul settled these great questions of civil and 
social life — the very questions that are agitating society to-day 
—by the short solution that all these inequalities, injustices, 
and miseries were soon to be swallowed up in a dissolution of 
the world itself and the miraculous establishment of the king- 
dom of heaven upon the ruins. And the solution has remained 
in some shape in Christian theology to infect the beliefs and 
practice of Christendom ever since. 

Now science justly protests against this theological teaching 
which makes the moral stability and safety of mankind depend 
on belief in a future existence. And in so doing she proves 
herself, in this particular, to be a better moralist than theology, 
and also to have a stronger faith. For what firmer ground of 
morality can there be than this, —that the sentiments of jus- 
tice, love, purity, charity, are nowise dependent for their exist- 
ence or sanctity on duration of time or location in space, and that 
all the obligations of virtue and holiness would remain precisely 
the same though it could be proved that this life were all? It 
certainly needs to be emphatically proclaimed that moral and 
spiritual qualities have a worth inherent in themselves and abso- 
lutely independent of space and time. Those persons, there- 
fore, who, having no belief in a future existence, have yet spent 
this life in the exercise of the highest virtue and philanthropy, 
instead of being classed, as they too frequently are, among the 
irreligious and immoral portion of society, are to be reckoned 
among the world’s benefactors, since they prove by their exam- 
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ple that truth and virtue are worthy to be sought purely for 
their own inherent merit, without any thought of what they are 
afterwards to purchase. And when we consider that such per- 
sons have passed through life doing their work not only faith- 
fully and nobly, but doing it with affection and joy, and spreading 
good cheer and warmth and light around them, while their own 
hearts have not been cheered by one ray of light from a life be- 
yond the grave, nor been buoyed over life’s trials and sorrows 
by any vision of hope that pictures compensation for earthly 
disappointment and restoration for painfully sundered affections 
in the experiences of a future state, not only by all just meas- 
urement of moral greatness are they not to be cast out of the 
world’s calendar of benefactors, but to be placed high on the roll 
of its heroes and saints. If to do well, looking for no reward, 
is the measure of virtue, these should be counted virtuous 
above all men. 

I have dwelt on this point proportionally too long, through my 
desire, not only to show how the argument for immortality that 
is drawn from the alleged immoral tendency of the opposite be- 
lief is set aside by scientific principles, but also to vindicate the 
character of a class of men too often most unjustly aspersed by 
theological dogmatists. ; 

And now, having attempted to show that science declines to 
accept the proof for immortality which the popular theology of 
Christendom maintains was given in the resurrection of Jesus, 
and that it demands at least a revision of the argument from 
consciousness, and that it denies the legitimacy of appealing on 
such a question to the moral consequences of belief or of dis- 
belief, we are in a better position to see what is the real atti- 
tude of science towards the doctrine of a personal existence 
hereafter. Thus far, certainly, we have not found that science 
denies the doctrine. But these points that we have considered 
simply mark certain skirmishes on the outposts. We must now 
press in nearer to the heart of the conflict ; must come closer 
to the real question at issue. And here we observe at once 
that discriminations have to be made. We discover that the num- 
ber engaged in this inner, close, and, as it were, hand-to-hand 
contest, is not so large as from the outside it seemed. The bat- 
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tle may be earnest, critical, desperate, but compared with the 
whole host in the field only a few are actually concerned in this 
central strife. The larger part of the combatants we appear to 
have left behind among the skirmishers and the reserves. Fig- 
ure aside, we find, on coming close to the real question at issue 
between those who affirm and those who dény immortality, that 
science is by no means a unit on the side of denial. The recog- 
nized leaders of science are not all on one side or on the other. 
Some of them, like Faraday, are firm believers in the doctrine on 
the ground of a supernatural revelation, which they hold that 
science does not assail. Like some of the theologians, they 
claim that religion and science move in entirely separate spheres, 
rest on wholly different kinds of evidence, and are neither to be 
antagonized nor reconciled. But this class of scientific men is 
small. And they cannot be said to approach the question of 
immortality from the side of science, and do not claim to do so. 
Their position is with the religionists who accept the doctrine 
through faith,— though the results of their scientific work are 
not infrequently used by others against their faith. 

There is another class of scientific men, who, without appear- 
ing to have the simple, childlike faith which Faraday had, yet 
place themselves nominally in the same position with reference 
to such religious beliefs as seem to be undermined by the dis- 
coveries of science. Whenever they approach this question of 
personal immortality, or that of a personal God, and the like, 
they evade the issue. And if you put the question squarely to 
them, they will refer you for answer to the theologians and the 
church, with the assertion that science has nothing to do with 
such questions; and so they give their support to that wholly 
unscientific position that religion may put forth claims which 
science cannot touch. But they do it in a mood of mind widely 
different from the spiritual simplicity of Faraday. We feel that 
this class of men have no real faith in the doctrines which they 
thus, with a few smooth phrases that scarcely conceal their con- 
tempt, turn over te the domain of theology. The attitude is 
not only unscientific, but betrays moral weakness. In a word, 
these men dodge,— dodge just as much as do congressmen 
when they accidentally absent themselves from an ugly test 
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vote, and as do ministerial candidates for rich parishes when 
they escape the searching queries of some conservative doctor 
of divinity in the ordaining council by opening a sluice of the- 
ological rhetoric of double meaning ; and they dodge for a simi- 
lar reason, — thinking of their professional chairs and social po- 
sition. But this spirit is so antagonistic to the spirit of true sci- 
ence that we will hope this class of scientific men is also small. 

Then we come to agother class, a much larger body, repre- 
senting, I believe, the average, or most general, position of the 
leading scientific men on this question of immortality. This 
large body of scientists among whom, if I mistake not, are 
Darwin, Huxley, Maudsley, and many other leading names in 
England and in Europe —take the ground that, so far as sci- 
ence goes, the doctrine of a future life is neither proved nor dis- 
proved. They neither affirm nor deny. They claim that science 
has made many discoveries that must be allowed to bear on the 
question ; that the whole nature of mind, of consciousness, of life, 
is involved in the investigations which science is making; and 
that this question of the continuance of life, like all others, must 
be left freely open to whatever light scientific research may be 
able to throw upon it. But they do not claim that the doctrine 
has been disproved. At the most, they only say, with Huxley, 
that, since the future world has not been revealed, and it does not 
seem likely that we can positively know anything of it and its 
inhabitants so long as we are confined to our present senses, it 
is not worth while to trouble ourselves about the subject, espe- 
cially as we find ourselves “in a world which is full of mis- 
ery and ignorance; and the plain duty of each and all of us is 
to try to make the little corner he can influence somewhat 
less miserable, and somewhat less ignorant, than it was before 
he entered it.” This is Huxley’s position. He refuses to be 
called a skeptic with regard to a future existence: he simply 
says he does not kxow about it. And this, it seems to me, is 
the attitude of science in general on this question, —the atti- 
tude of humble ignorance ; the position neither of denial nor of 
affirmation, — simply because, as it alleges, it has not all the 
facts necessary for forming a judgment. There are scientific 
men who believe in immortality; but science as such in its pres- 
ent stage neither affirms nor denies. 
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But there are also scientific men who positively deny the 
doctrine of immortality, and who claim to do it on the facts of 
science ; and there is a widely prevailing impression that the 
tendency of scientific discoveries is now in their direction. 
And so we come at last, pressing into the very centre of the 
theme we are discussing, to that body of scientists, small in 
number, but determined in spirit, who are assailing the very cit- 
adel of the doctrine of a future existence ; who are not content 
to take some of the ill-defended and not very important outposts, 
who have not the patience that can wait for the wear of time, 
and the slow abrasion of continued thought and research, and 
the famine that is sure to follow a pure theological diet, to carry 
the siege for them, but who confidently declare their purpose 
and ability to capture the fortress by storm. These are the 
men who are popularly and scientifically known as Materialists, 
and who boldly affirm that human life begins and ends with its 
present earthly organism. Some of them speak of an immor- 
tality in the race, since the elements of individual life are trans- 
mitted by natural descent to posterity and can never be abso- 
lutely annihilated. They all affirm the indestructibility of the 
primary elements of human life, and believe that these are gar- 
nered up and put to use again somewhere in the universe. But 
this is not the kind of immortality which any one is specially 
interested in defending. There is no real human immortality 
which is not personal. The issue is, whether our personal con- 
sciousness survives death and preserves through all changes 
its identity. And this class of scientific men to whom we now , 
refer, on this issue answer boldly and confidently in the nega- 
tive. 

And we must not shrink from their argument ; we must not 
push it aside as not worthy of investigation. We must face it, 
examine it, answer it if we can. Their theory is a simple one, 
easily grasped, — simple in itself, though of course, owing to its 
subject-matter, it runs into relations complex and manifold. 
But the simplicity of the theory is one of its attractive features, 
doubtless commending it to a good many minds that have a nat- 
ural dislike for incomprehensibilities. In itself it is not new, 
but new only in the scientific support that is claimed for it. 
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Their position is, that soul is a product of matter, — that what 
we call soul, or mind, has no entity in itself, but is simply the 
result of the physical organism, and not a result that can be sep- 
arated as a thing distinct from the organism. Rather is it, they 
say, a quality of matter which appears under certain conditions 
of development. Thought, affection, aspiration, reason, ideas of 
right and wrong, perceptions of truth and beauty, are, it is 
alleged, all phenomena which appear when matter, under the 
various forces which are constantly operating upon it, develops 
into that form of organic life which is called man, There is no 
consciousness, it is claimed, apart from these phenomena, and 
the phenomena are products of the material organism. “ Brain 
and mind are inseparable,” says Biichner. “Thought is a 
motion of matter,” says Moleschott; and again he says, “No 
thought without phosphorus.” “Thought stands in the same re- 
lation to the brain as bile to the liver,” says Vogt. Biichner 
attacks this comparison, since the brain is not an organ of se- 
cretion, but he maintains with Vogt that the brain is the so/e 
cause of the spirit or thought. And all these writers, and others 
of the same school of philosophy, deny that there can be any 
personal continuance after death. “Physiology,” says Vogt, “de- 
cides definitely and categorically against individual immortality, 
as against any separate existence of the soul.” And Biichner 
says, “ With the decay and dissolution of its material substra- 
tum, through which alone it has acquired a conscious existence 
and become a person, and upon which it was dependent, the 
spirit must cease to exist.” And these writers bring forward a 
great array of facts from the physiology and pathology of the 
mind, from organic chemistry, from the history of nature and 
man, which they claim abundantly support this position, that 
personal consciousness originates, develops, and perishes with 
the physical organism. 

Now, what is to be said to this argument? Must we admit it? 
Shall the citadel of the old belief in a future life — the position 
that mind, though using the present body as an organ, is not 
absolutely dependent upon it and is separable from it — be sur- 
rendered to these daring assailants? Let us meet them fairly, 
openly, respectfully, argument against argument, fact for fact, 
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hiding in no ambuscades, laying no mines, using no “ quaker- 
guns,” which could hardly deceive such veterans as they, but 
relying on the solid cannon and balls which science shall forge 
also for us,— not physical science alone, but the whole science 
of nature and man. And then, if after a fair contest it shall be 
found that the heaviest guns are on their side, and the citadel 
must be surrendered, we will do it honorably and frankly like 
men. We will not sit down to whine and mope and cry, as if 
we were mere babies that had lost a promised toy, but we will 
take up the duties of this present life manfully and heroically, 
and, if there be no heaven for us hereafter, will join brotherly 
hands with these victorious assailants and go to work with them 
right earnestly to make a heaven here on earth. 

But first, it must be'said that the citadel is now held; and it 
will not be surrendered without a brave and mighty struggle. 
The belief in immortality is here; it has possession; it is 
well-nigh universal ; it is indigenous to the soil of human his- 
tory, and in spite of the exceptions, individual or collective, it 
has appeared at some time in every nation and religion which 
have had any historical development. If it be not true, the 
burden of proof rests upon those who deny it. No matter how 
it got into human consciousness, — no matter on what argument 
it rests, let it be an irrational belief, a superstition, a chimera of 
the imagination, — still, here it is, and here it will remain, and, 
we may say, has a right to remain, until reason and science, faith- 
fully exploring the whole realm of evidence, shall show it to be 
unworthy of credit. The duty of proof is on the side of de- 
nial. And with all respect for the ability of the class of scien- 
tific men who have undertaken to furnish this proof, admiring 
the moral courage that thus dares to utter unpopular opinion, 
and duly weighing the confidence with which they assert their 
conclusions, I yet think it must be said that their argument very 
essentially fails of accomplishing the result which they claim, 
I believe that they have not yet proved that the human mind 
is a pure product of physical organism, that thought is simply a 
function of matter, and have not scientifically established their 
denial of the doctrine that human consciousness can continue 
and keep its identity after the death of the body. 
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Let me try to point out briefly what seem to me to be fatal 
defects in their argument. 

First, they make a great account of the new scientific doc- 
trine of the Unity of Force. Their argument may be said to 
rest on the new interpretation of natural facts pertaining to hu- 
man life which has come with the light thrown upon scientific 
investigation from this doctrine of the “correlation and conser- 
vation of forces.” It is simply this: they resolve human con- 
sciousness and all its contents into the action and interaction 
of physical and chemical forces. Yet they are not able to 
tell what force in itself is, They reason about its manifesta- 
tions, its modes of expression and activity, the various changes 
and transformations it undergoes; but none of them professes to 
know anything of what force is in its original essence. And 
this is not merely my interpretation of them: it is their own 
confession. They all admit a limit to their research in this di- 
rection. Biichner, one of the most positive of this class of writ- 
ers, says in his “ Kraft und Stoff,” “ Life in its inmost relations 
is certainly a book with seven seals, riddle upon riddle. It is true 
that, with all our knowledge, we skim only at the surface of life.” 
Again he says, “As to the ow life originated nothing but pre- 
sumptions and hypotheses can be offered ;” and “as to the Low 
forces work to produce organisms and their phenomena, it must 
be admitted that our knowledge is but scanty, and perhaps can 
never be complete.” “Life is, in relation to its final cause, like 
all existence, unfathomable.” He represents force, it is true, as 
a “property of matter ;” but that does not remove the confessed 
limit of ignorance: it merely gives ita new name. For he will 
not attempt to tell us what matter is in itself more than he will 
what force is. And, further, he plainly says, “In the relation of 
brain and soul we cannot but acknowledge that phenomena oc- 
cur which cannot be explained from the simple physical relation 
of force and matter.” Carl Vogt makes a similar. confession of 
the inability of science to explain the essence of force or of life. 
Other scientific writers, pursuing the same kind of investiga- 
tions, though not all of them denying the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, confess to the same limitation of knowledge. Huxley ex- 
claims, “ For, after all, what do we know of this terrible ‘ matter, 
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except as a name for the unknown and hypothetical cause of 
states of our own consciousness? And what do we know of 
that ‘spirit’ over whose threatened extinction by matter a great 
lamentation is arising, like that which was heard at the death of 
Pan, except that it is also a name for an unknown and hypotheti- 
cal cause, or condition, of states of consciousness? In other 
words, matter and spirit are but names for the imaginary sub- 
strata of groups of natural phenomena.” Maudsley remarks 
that “the mind obeys the laws of its own organization, not 
knowing whence they come or whither they tend.” Herbert 
Spencer says, “It is impossible to form any idea of force in ° 
itself, and equally impossible to comprehend either its mode of 
exercise or its law of variation.” 

Now, I submit that while we are so ignorant of the essential 
nature of that which is allowed to be the primary cause, or the 
substratum, of all the phenomena of life, we are not in a condi- 
tion to assert what are all the possibilities of the phenomena, or 
to set a limit to the transformations that may occur. Since we 
do not know what are the contents of this original germinal en- 
ergy, this elementary matter or force, why may we not believe 
that in it was the element of mind? Nay, must we not so be- 
lieve, on the principle which these scientists make so much use 
of in their investigations and deductions, that “the cause equals 
the effect” ? This axiom expresses the very essence of the doc- 
trine of “correlation of forces.” Whatever appears in the 
effect must exist in some shape in the cause. And since mind, 
consciousness, personal intelligence and will have been evolved 
in the processes of nature, it follows, on the ground of this mate- 
rial philosophy, that there must have been something correspond- 
ing to them, equivalent to them, and equal to their production, 
in the primal germ,—that is, an element of consciousness, mind, 
will, —- not as something separate from the germinal mater, but 
involved in it as one of its native latent capacities. Mind asa 
finite phenomenon may have been evolved by the action of natu- 
ral forces; but mind all along must have been inherent in the 
forces, and iz ztseJf must be as eternal and universal as matter ; 
otherwise there could have been no phenomenon of it. And 
this original germinal energy having, after ages and cons of ac- 
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tivity and progress, devoloped into the self-conscious intelligence 
of man, who shall presume to say that it may not evolve out of 
that self-conscious intelligence another form of life than that of 
the present physical organism and still consciously identical with 
it? Who shall measure the contents and limit the duration of 
human consciousness, into the production of which all the ener- 
gies of the universe have been wrought and for reaching which 
a past eternity was employed? Those scientists are surely too 
fast who think that they have discovered the goal, — especially 
when they admit that all our knowledge is only “a skimming at 
the surface of life.’ Life in its inmost essence is indeed, as 
Biichner says, an inscrutable mystery,—‘‘a book with seven 
seals, riddle upon riddle.” Yet it is just there where it is in- 
scrutable that this question of its duration comes. Have we 
not, then, a right to say to those scientific mien who undertake 
to deny immortality, that, after all, they have but made a guess 
at the “riddle,” and that their argument, on their own ground, 
is necessarily inadequate to the conditions of the problem ? 
And this leads me to note a second defect in their position. 
They profess to bring facts—facts from physiology, psychol- 
ogy, ethnology, history —to prove the dissolution of the con- 
sciousness with the body. But the facts they bring forward are 
too scattered, too incomplete, and the unexplored part of the 
field altogether too large, to admit of the facts being used as a 
basis for a positive judgment. Moreover, these facts are easily 
explainable on the hypothesis of the intimate interdependence 
of the mind and body on account of the body being the organ of 
mind, and are very valuable as showing this interdependence ; 
but they do not reach so far as to prove that mind cannot con- 
sciously exist independent of its present organ under some new 
relation, with some new organism. And, again, these facts all 
belong to what is called zatural science. They do not repre- 
sent the whole of human experience. They do not cover all the 
contents of human consciousness nor of human history. There 
are facts on the spiritual side of human nature, — the facts that 
are included in the history of man’s ethical and religious devel- 
opment. What power or principle has been more active in 
human affairs than that which is embraced under the term “ re- 
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ligion”? The earliest and most durable records of humanity are 
records of spiritual impulses, hopes, faiths, — gropings of the 
human mind to adjust its relations, speculatively and practically, 
with some mysterious Power believed to rule the universe, — 
reachings out and up of the finite into the infinite. But all the 
facts on this side of human experience these scientists ignore. . 
They confine their attention to physical phenomena, and do not 
consider the phenomena of faith, reverence, worship. And yet 
these latter phenomena, whatever their origin, make up half of 
the recorded history of mankind, and present the facts that bear 
most intimately on this question of immortality. That surely 
can be no complete science which ignores them. And there is 
another class of phenomena, which, however much scientific 
men may now deride ‘them, and however much of fraud, delu- 
sion, and charlatanism may be mixed up with them, will persist, 
I believe, in forcing themselves upon human attention until 
science shall give them a just investigation and recognition. I 
refer to the phenomena of mesmerism, clairvoyance, animal 
magnetism, along with which whatever is well authenticated in 
“ Spiritualism ” is to be placed. What shall we say of that bond 
between two lives, hundreds of miles apart in space, which, like 
an electric wire, gives instantaneous intelligence of the experi- 
ence of the one to the other? Of this we have well-authenti- 
cated instances, and among persons not easily deluded and not 
addicted to implicit acceptance of every new thing that appears. 
Science may treat these reports all alike with incredulity and 
contempt (as many of them deserve to be treated) ; but then life, 
as science confesses, is riddle upon riddle, and its secrets are 
not yet all guessed. And I believe it will be found in the end 
that this class of phenomena to which I now refer, and which 
are so closely related to the mysterious connection that exists 
between mind and body, will, when investigated and classified, 
have an important bearing on the revelation of things pertain- 
ing to the future that are now inscrutable to reason. 

One other defect I have to note in the argument of those men 
of science who undertake positively to deny immortality. They 
frequently leave the calm, judicial tone of pure science, which 
simply reports facts and lets them fall, as it were, of their own 
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gravity into system, and write like interested advocates of their 
hypothesis. They become partzan and dogmatic. Some of 
them are guilty of as pure dogmatism as are the theologians 
and ecclesiastics whom they treat with such disdain. When 
Biichner, for instance, warms into indignant eloquence over the 
tediousness and horror of the very conception of eternal exist- 
ence, which he contrasts with the welcome repose of annihila- 
tion, we see that he has left the character of the student of sci- 
ence and put on the robes of the priest. The passage betrays 
that he is not writing from facts, but from a prepossessed 
opinion. So when, in opposition to the theory that the soul 
may have in its future life a body similar to its present, but 
more refined and ethereal, he declares that “the human body is 
composed of the most delicate and most perfect organs and can- 
not be conceived to become still finer and more perfect,” we are 
reminded of that theological dogmatism which undertakes to 
assert that this or that doctrine must answer the needs of men 
for all time, that a certain religious system is completely 
rounded and contains all possible truth, or that some historical 
character has given an example ultimate and absolute for all 
human attainment and can never in all the eternities be sur- 
passed. In both cases we are constrained to ask, by what 
faculty does any finite mind thus grasp the ultimate of nature’s 
processes, whether of matter or thought? With such audacity 
in theologians we are sufficiently familiar, for many of them 
claim to have been informed of the plans of Divine Providence 
from beginning to end ; and so we are not surprised if they are 
so childishly bold as to assert that the limit of their conceptions 
is the limit of the possibilities of the universe, and that what 
they cannot conceive is never to be. But science is more 
humble. The true scientific mind is content to sit down before 
the facts of the universe, with no theory to impose upon them 
and no thought that any summary of past discoveries can be set 
up as a standard for the future, but ready for any discoveries, and 
for the acceptance of any theories which the facts shall teach. 
Such dogmatism as the above seems therefore especially out of 
place in what professes to be a scientific argument. And yet I 
believe it may be asserted, that, in the present state of science, 
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those who profess to deny immortality on scientific grounds 
necessarily abandon the scientific attitude for the dogmatic. 
They are absolutely obliged to draw upon dogmatism to eke out 
their argument, since the facts are insufficient to warrant their 
negative conclusion. 

It may then, I think, be confidently maintained that this 
class of scientific men have not made good their claim that the 
doctrine of personal immortality has been disproved by science. 
And further, I believe that these very facts which they adduce 
in support of their claim may be so interpreted as to vindicate . 
and illustrate man’s faith in immortality. With some remarks 
towards substantiating this point, this essay will fitly close. 

The primordial substance, force, power, whatever it is in 
essence, from which all things have been evolved, must have 
been, as we have already seen, germinal with intelligence as well 
as with material energy and form. This fact in some shape is 
admitted by these scientists. Biichner allows a “formative 
principle in the organic and inorganic world.” Dr. Carpenter, 
writing on the subject of vital force, discussing the question 
whether it is something apart from matter itself, says, “ What 
the germ really supplies is not the force, but the directive 
agency.” Something of this kind has to be admitted in order 
to account for the fact that things are produced, not by hap- 
hazard, but according to certain types; that one germ-cell, for 
instance, develops into a bird, and another, not distinguishable 
from it, intoa man. Even though the types have all come by 
the gradual action of “natural selection” from one type, that 
does not avoid the necessity of admitting a “formative princi- 
ple” somewhere. This “formative principle,” or “ directive agen- 
cy,” may not be a separate entity from the matter in which it 
works. We need not necessarily conceive of it as a creative 
spirit or force apart from matter and acting upon it from the 
outside. Let it be inherently involved in the very existence of 
matter, — something inseparable from its original substance: 
still, it implies intelligence, purpose, volition. Matter and spirit 
may be one and indivisible, but both must be represented in the 
primary essence of the universe, since both have appeared in 
the phenomena of the universe. The scientific conception of 
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them must be that they are equally eternal in essence. And 
the whole history of the universe, its varied evolutions, develop- 
ments, manifestations of force, productions of organism, types 
of being, systems and creatures, may be scientifically repre- 
sented as the result of the mutual action of these two elements. 
The directive agency is working its way out of chaos into and 
through material forms, and rising constantly to higher mani- 
festation of itself therein. In man it comes to self-conscious- 
ness. Doubtless by the principle of correlation we may trace a 
. thread of identity between the inanimate law of the inorganic 
world, the instinct of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, the 
semi-reason and volition of the higher species of the brute crea- 
tion, and the self-conscious intelligence and free moral choice 
that belong to civilized man. These may all be regarded as 
phases and stages in the progress of the same formative prin- 
ciple. It may even be admitted that there are some glimmer- 
ings of self-conscious intelligence, and even perhaps of a moral 
sense, in animal races that are below man, and that were ante- 
cedent to him in the process of evolution. Still, when the 
organism of man is reached after this long process of develop- 
ment, the elements of this primary formative principle expand 
and flower into vastly more wonderful phenomena, — into con- 
scious reflection, moral perception and purpose, will and fore- 
sight, into self-sacrificing beneficence and love, into not merely 
perceptions of existing order and beauty and goodness, but 
abstract conceptions of an ideal Excellence beyond anything that 
sense or experience reveals, and, more than all, into a creative, 
intelligent energy which is capable of taking up nature’s thought 
and processes and voluntarily carrying them forward, in a sense, 
to still higher completion. All these powers did not, it is true, 
suddenly appear in full fruition with the appearance of human 
beings on the planet. They, too, have come by, the slow grada- 
tion of development. But they have appeared in man as they 
have appeared in no race below or anterior to him. And they 
make man what no other order of beings on earth is, a rational 
observer and student of nature, and an intelligent, free co-worker 
with her forces. We may say, indeed, that with the human 
race a new form of force, a new development of vital energy, 
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comes into the universe. J¢ zs the force of personality. Man 
has the ability to convert by rational choice the resources and 
powers of nature to the service of his purposes. He is free to 
make all forms of force and life that were before him tributary 
to his being. Thus he has the power voluntarily and con- 
sciously to progress upon his own nature. That capacity of 
progress (through the law of “natural selection,” or by any 
other method) which, in the development of organic life anterior 
to him, has been shown in the advance from type to type, 
reappears in him transmuted into intelligent and moral volition. 
Henceforward progress is secured, not by the production of 
one type from another, but by conscious development within 
the human type. The productive, directing agency having 
become consciously creative in man, his nature is germinal with 
all future types, and he is able himself to realize them without 
any break in his conscious identity. An ideal is ever before him, 
and ever he advances to its attainment, ideal upon ideal contin- 
ually leading him on. And this is true of the individual and of 
the race. 

Even if we keep, then, on the ground of these scientific mate- 
rialists, remaining faithful to the doctrine of the correlation and 
conservation of forces and allowing it to be applied to mental 
phenomena, we may still say that in the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual contents of consciousness, man carries elements of 
being that are indestructible. Let them be phenomena: they 
are phenomena that presuppose a substance that has existed 
from eternity and that cannot be conceived as passing out of 
existence. Admit that they would not have come, save through 
the physical organism with which they are connected ; still, the 
germ of them is not the organism, but existed anterior to it, and 
helped in its production. That is, the directive energy, the for- 
mative principle, from which side of the primitive substance of 
things mind must be said to have come, has been as necessary 
in the production of the physical organism as physical organ- 
ism has been necessary to the phenomena of human conscious- 
ness. We can say, indeed, nothing better, nothing more correct 
metaphysically and scientificaliy, of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, of these perceptions of truth, virtue, beauty, which 
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the human mind possesses, than that they are the inherent 
qualities of the eternal substance of all intelligence, brought to 
manifestation, through the human organism, in finite personal- 
ity. This gives ‘to man a basis of everlastingness in the uni- 
verse. And in that capacity of progress of which I have spoken, 
and to which we are able to assign no limit, —that progress of 
the human type, through creative intelligence and choice, which 
corresponds to the anterior progress from type to type, — man 
carries the elements also not merely of everlastingness, but of 
personal continuance. As mechanical force rises into chemical 
force, and chemical force into what must still be called “ vital 
force” (though what the term signifies may be in dispute), and 
vital force rises and expands in various forms of manifestation 
till it comes to its highest form in the personal consciousness of 
man, so, without any break in the law, may this new force of 
human personality open into some other form of life, and still 
preserve individual identity. The mighty energy that is en- 
wrapped in the human will, the indomitable sense of duty that 
tramples down tempting pleasures and impels man to conflict 
and self-sacrifice for the right, the wealth of love that he lavishes 
and that no limit of years exhausts, the unsatisfied spirit within 
him forever peering over the walls of knowledge in search of 
new realms of truth, as these testify to a past eternity which 
has been used in producing them, so do they point forward to a 
future eternity which they are to use as conscious creative forces 
in the universe. 

When, the other day, in that terrific catastrophe at New 
Hamburg on the Hudson, the engineer of the fated train, 
warned to escape, refused to stir from his post, but, facing a 
most horrible death, stood there unflinchingly, his hand nerved 
to its task, and out of that heroic fidelity, in which law, instinct, 
conscience, intelligence, will, all seemed to culminate, there 
came the calm words, “I stay with my engine,” we feel that 
matter has developed a function whose vitality is not easily 
extinguished. 


Wi.uiAM J. PoTTer. 





Four White Lilies. 


FOUR WHITE LILIES. 


’ WAS a vision, a dream of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on man ; 
Out of shadowless darkness it glided 
Into shadowless darkness again. 


Afloat upon silentest waters 
On the smooth, slow waves I lay, 
And through them I saw, but dimly, 
The round white lilies sway. 


Then I reached down my careful fingers, 
And drew them, one by one, 

Out of the smoky water 
Up into the shine of the sun. 


White-bosomed and golden-hearted, 
And sweet, — for I tried, to see, — 

I drew them by slippery stemlets, 
One by one, up to me. 


Then I turned on my side, and broke them, 
Stem by stem, with my teeth, 

But the broad green leaves I left floating 
In the water underneath. 


I blew open the pink-white petals 
To the yellow-dusted core, 

And I counted them as I held them, 
One, and two, and three, and four. 


Then they drooped their heads as weary 
Till the cool petals touched my hand — 
Did I drop them into the water? 
Did I ever float to land? — 


Who knows? Out of shadowless darkness 
To shadowless darkness they grew, 
But they haunt me, my four white lilies, 
Till I gather them anew. 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN REGARD TO 
MAN. 


HE writer has as sincerer espect for Mr. A. R. Wallace as 
for any living scientist. His original discovery of what is 
now known as “ Darwinism,” and his clear presentation of the 
same ; his vigorous grasp of whatever subject he has in hand, 
and the crystal transparency of his style; his courtesy as a 
critic, and the modesty of his claims as a discoverer, —all con- 
spire to render this science-author an object of the highest 
regard. But they say, “Genius is erratic ;” and to this, or some 
other cause, is it to be attributed that our author has not “ pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way” in such manner as to leave no 
doubt of his logical consistency. 

In regard to the entire biological tree up to the fruitage, man, 
Mr. Wallace finds no need to look for the action of other than 
natural forces to account for the phenomena ; and even when he 
comes to man, he pursues the same course, and we feel that the 
work is, in a general way, complete, when suddenly he turns 
upon his darling, natural selection, and attempts to show cause 
why, man could not have been the product of that law. 

The present writer does not affirm that Mr. Wallace is abso- 
lutely right in regard to the lower forms of the organic world ; 
he does not affirm that Darwinism, together with any other 
known principles of evolution, do fully and satisfactorily account 
for the origin of species and for all the eccentric forms and func- 
tions of animate nature: but he does affirm, that, if natural law 
accounts for the origin of any species at all, it accounts for the 
origin of man. There are no more difficulties in the one case 
than in the other; and we are confident that the critics of Dar- 
winism have raised objections to its validity in the vegetable and 
animal worlds as difficult to meet as any which Mr. Wallace 
makes to its validity in the case of man. 


THE INTELLECT SUPERSEDING CHANGE OF FORM. 


Some years since (“Anthropological Journal,” May, 1864) 
Mr. Wallace took the original, ingenious, and suggestive posi- 
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tion, that the human form must have preceded the human intel- 
lect in the career of evolution. He maintained that whenever 
the intellect came into play its resources of contrivance would 
take the place of, and dispense with, further changes of form. 
We will let Mr. Wallace himself state the position : “I have also 
endeavored to show how the same power which has modified 
animals has acted on man; and have, I believe, proved, that, as 
soon as the human intellect became developed above a certain 
low stage, man’s body would cease to be materially affected by 
natural selection, because the development of his mental facul- 
ties would render important modifications of its form and struc- 
ture unnecessary.” 

Having paid some attention to the literature of the subject, 
we are not aware that any evolutionist has controverted this 
view. In his late work on “ Natural Selection,’ the author 
makes no mention of adverse criticism. Much that he presents 
in connection with this subject is very suggestive, and some of 
it no doubt true; but, so far as the main position is concerned, 
we must regard it as untenable. 

The difficulty is not, as we think, in conceiving how man was 
evolved by the natural forces from anthropoid forms, but in con- 
ceiving how these anthropoid forms were evolved from those 
which were still lower in the scale. The writer has far more 
difficulty in conceiving how the semi-erect posture could gradu- 
ally arise from the horizontal without intellect, than in conceiv- 
ing how the erect posture could arise from the semi-erect simul- 
taneously with the evolution of intellect. 

We are told that some of the anthropoid animals used clubs 
for defense, boughs for shelter, and stones to crack nuts with. 
Here is intellect, contrivance ; but the change of form did not 
come to a stand-still there and then. Would not even this 
much of intelligence, small as it is, have facilitated rather than 
have retarded the progress of change toward the upright form ? 
In all instances in which the animal had occasion to stand on 
the solid earth, and so to use its upper extremities, whatever 
should give relief and freedom to those extremities would be an 
advantage, and, according to the doctrines of selection, would 
be transmitted. Shorter arms than the apes have, and greater 
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stability in erectness of attitude, would give greater freedom of 
play to the upper extremities. So far, then, from intellect super- 
seding change of form, it would appear to render such change 
more liable to occur under the influence of natural selection. 

Now add a little more intelligence, and still a little more, till 
the creature is able to construct a rude hut, to keep up a fire by 
adding fuel, to cook food with a hot stone, and use a shell for a 
drinking-cup. These and kindred acts would call the arms and 
hands into more frequent requisition, and the demand for the 
erect position would be correspondingly increased. Any varia- 
tions in this direction would be seized upon: by heredity and 
transmitted ; and thus, through the action of the intellect on 
the form, the upright position would at length be assumed. 

Taking this view of the case, we cannot share our author's 
opinion about the difficulty of accounting by natural selection 
for the origin of the human foot. It might be difficult to see how 
the quadrumana’s posterior hands could become feet without 
the co-operation of intellect. If he remained forever an inhabi- 
tant of the trees, no such change could take place; but would 
not the development of intelligence help to bring him down 
from his lofty abode, and place him more habitually on firm foot- 
ing? After sufficient intelligence had been evolved to enable 
him to turn a greater variety of the earth’s products to account 
for food, and to fetch down the fruit of the trees without con- 
stantly climbing them,* — hence assuming the upright position 
and standing much on the ground, rendering every change in 
the direction of the human foot an advantage, — the transforma- 
tion in question would inevitably take place on the principles of 
natural selection. 

In this connection it is no part of our duty to attempt to 
account for the evolution of intellect, inasmuch as the position 
of the writer criticised is that the human form was achieved in 
the course of development previous to the rise of the intellect, 
since the presence of the intellect would be incompatible with 
the further evolution of the form. In the chapter already re- 
ferred to, Mr. Wallace fully recognizes the development of the 


* And we might perhaps add, to climb by various artificial devices which 
primitive people are known to use, as hoops of wild vine and fetters of bark. 
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intellect by natural selection, maintaining that with the rise of 
intelligence selection would quit the body, and begin to act 
exclusively on the mind. With our author, we believe that the 
intelligence was just as much an affair of evolution as the form ; 
but we differ from him, thinking it probable that both were 
evolved together, reciprocally acting upon each other, and ren- 
dering evolution more rapid, perhaps, than it had ever been 
before. 

With regard to sympathy acting in concert with intellect 
to prevent further change of form, we think Mr. Wallace fails 
entirely to make his point good. We had thought if there was 
one thing more especially to be learned from the study of the 
savage character, it was that sympathy goes a very little way 
with that sort of people. Savages throw the drudgeries of life 
on the weaker sex: their children are little cared for, and the 
feeble must perish; habitually harassed by wild animals and 
wild men, the least endowed: in courage, cunning, strength, and 
agility are constantly falling sacrifices to their unprotected man- 
ner of life ; long fasts and frequent famines still further cull out 
the ill-adapted, and keep down the number of savages to a stan- 
dard which is proportionate to the extent of their territory. We 
do not see but natural selection would have a perfectly legiti- 
mate influence on the physical constitution of savage man as we 
know him, to say nothing of those older peoples who had still 
less of intellect and sympathy. The fact is, such tender sym- 
pathy as Mr. Wallace imagines coming into play to stop the 
evolution of form is a product of the very highest civilization: 
it has no logical application to the case in hand. 

We believe that Mr. Wallace is in error in maintaining that 
the activities of the growing intelligence put an end to the evo- 
lution of form. We believe, generally speaking, that such form 
continued to develop as long as there was any imperfection to 
be remedied. There are mechanical limits to the perfection of 
organic forms ; and for an intelligent being inhabiting this plan- 
et, and subject to the cosmical forces and the limitations of mat- 
ter, we do not believe that infinite wisdom is capable of devising, 
or infinite power of executing, a form any better fitted for his 
purposes than that which man possesses. In this appears the 
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reason why it stopped in the career of its evolution: it was not 
possible for it to become essentially better. 

Mr. Wallace himself recognizes this principle when he admits 
the limit of improvement by selection in the case of the race- 
horse, greyhound, and other animals, which have reached the 
acme of speed, and can be improved no further. The limit is a 
necessary one, existing in the nature of things. 

Of course reference is here had to the human form in general. 
The physique of the Caucasian has points of superiority above 
that of the Negro; and it is against Mr. Wallace’s view, that the 
Caucasian intellect is likewise superior. 


PREHISTORIC MAN’S SUPERABUNDANCE OF BRAIN. 


This brings us to another point which we believe to be erro- 
neous. Mr. Wallace maintains that the savage as we know him, 
and as his relics in the post-pliocene represent him, has more 
brain than any savage needs for his mode of life. He thinks 
that the life of some of the lower animals makes almost as large 
a draft on the resources of intelligence as does the life of the 
savage, yet the brain of the latter is immensely larger than that 
of the former. What need, then, for all this brain ? 

In the first place, we do not agree with Mr. Wallace that the 
life of the savage is so nearly on an intellectual level with that 
of the shrewdest animals. The savage that builds a hut may 
not seem to evince greater contrivance than the bird that builds 
a nest or the beaver that builds a dam. But there is probably 
this difference, that the skill of the animal is usually confined to 
one series of acts. When the beaver has shown us his dam, we 
have seen pretty much the extent of his contrivance, — if con- 
trivance it be. Not so, however, with the savage when he has 
shown us his hut. He can show us a trick at fishing as well, — 
a trick which quite surpasses that of the jaguar which drops its 
saliva on the water to allure its prey; (?) for the man uses a 
hook of his own construction. It would be a wonderful tiger or 
monkey that would think of such a thing as that. The lion may 
catch a deer as well as the savage; but to this end the latter 
works himself a lance-head or an arrow-point out of stone, with 
a degree of skill which almost baffles the civilized man success- 
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fully to imitate. A lion would have a hard tussle to secure a 
bison ; the savage may quietly let him into a pitfall which he 
digs with tools of his own making; and the intellectual differ- 
ence between the two acts is immense. The animal gets on the 
sunny side of a rock to warm himself; the savage extemporizes 
a fire for himself, twirling it out of dry wood by means of fric- 
tion ;. and even prehistoric savages were not so destitute as to 
do without fire. The animal is protected by its fleetness, by its 
ability to climb, by its great strength, or by some natural weapon 
of defense, while savage man has to fall back on the resources of 
his larger brain for the means of holding his own in the strug- 
gle for existence. 

Some of the oldest of the cave-dwellers used needles having 
eyes to sew with; and .the language of the lowest known sav- 
ages is manifold superior to that used by the most intelligent of 
the brutes. Now, surely if the brain of the anthropoid ape be 
represented by 10, we should not marvel that the brain of the 
savage should go as high as 26,—a little more than two and a 
half times as large. 

But this is not the sum of our author’s difficulties. The psy- 
chical activities of the civilized man so far transcend the psychi- 
cal activities of the savage that we should expect a greater differ- 
ence in the volume of brain than actually obtains between them. 
The scale is something like this: anthropoid, 10; savage, 26; 
civilized, 32. According to Mr. Wallace, while the first two 
numbers are too far apart properly to represent the psychical 
activities of the anthropoid and savage, the last two are too near 
to correspond to the psychical activities of the savage and civil- 
ized man. 

We admit at once the great remove at which the civilized man 
stands in this respect from the savage man. But there are some 
considerations which Mr. Wallace has overlooked. Though 
admitting other conditions as affecting mental power, he con- 
stantly refers to volume as the standard of comparison. We 
grant the importance of volume, but in an inquiry of this kind 
it can hardly be regarded as paramount. The question of intel- 
ject or intelligence concerns more especially the relative volume 
of the frontal lobe of the brain, — relative, not only with regard 
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to its development in savages and civilizees, but relative with 
regard to the posterior lobe. If volume determines the degree 
of power, then a greatly predominant posterior brain would give 
a great predominance of the functions pertaining to the poste- 
rior lobe. These functions are probably animal in character, 
On the contrary, a large development of the frontal lobe, in com- 
parison with the posterior, would afford a greater measure of the 
psychical functions which pertain to the frontal brain. These 
functions are probably intellectual. This much, at least, we 
have to guide us in this inquiry, that in savages the frontal lobe 
averages a lower development in comparison with other parts of 
the brain than in civilized races. Civilization arches the fore- 
head, giving greater room for the brain of this region. The 
additional brain thus acquired belongs mainly to the middle and 
upper folds of the frontal lobe, the seat, perhaps, of the higher 
activities of the mind, —reflection and sympathy. Not only is 
there more brain in these folds, but they are more richly con- 
voluted in the cultured man. By this complexity of convolution 
a greater quantity of gray matter is packed into the same com- 
pass, and consequently there is more of this vital element of the 
brain than even the greater size of the forehead would indicate. 

The above argument is not materially affected by any theory 
concerning the brain, whether it act as a unit, according to Gra- 
tiolet and Murphy, or whether it act by localized functions, as 
almost all believe. We do not look for the signs of intellectual 
nobility in the back head, but in the forehead. And, even if the 
brain act as a unit, the larger development of the forehead must 
enable it to act more strongly in the intellectual direction. 

We think we may here find in the brain sufficient ground for 
all the difference in intellectual function between the savage and 
civilized man. The greater arching of the forehead and the 
greater volume of contained brain ; (2) the addition being chiefly 
in the middle and upper folds, the seat of the higher intellectual 
faculties ; (3) the more richly convoluted folds giving a still 
greater volume to the gray matter which is believed to be the 
general seat of psychical activity. Add to this (4) the finer 
texture of the entire organism of the cultured man, which finer 
texture we should expect would pertain more especially to the 
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nervous system in general and to the brain in particular ;* 
and, without going further, we seem to have differences of 

cerebral structure between the savage and civilized brain quite 

sufficient to account for the differences in their mental mani- 

festations. 

We can take no other view of it. If selection accounts for ' 
animal development, it accounts for human development. The 
causal relations suggested by all the facts of the case appear to 
be as natural and fitting as in the other realms of nature. 

But how does Mr. Wallace handle the alleged facts in regard 
to the brain which he presents as at variance with the theory of 
selection? First alleged fact: the too great difference between 
anthropoid and savage brains to correspond with the psychical 
powers evinced by each. Second alleged fact: the too little dif- 
ference between the savage and civilized brain to correspond 
with the psychical functions displayed by each. Mr. Wallace’s 
explanation: Till we reach man, the natural forces, acting in a 
natural way, will account for the development of the organic 
world ; but, when we come to man, they fail to account for the 
phenomena, whereupon some new force, or new management of 
the forces, comes into requisition. This new agency is a con- 
scious spiritual power by virtue of which man was endowed 
from the beginning with a redundancy of brain, — with more than 
he had use for. This was purposely done with reference to a 
future end. The time was foreseen when this large amount of 
brain would all be needed, and it was provided a long time 
beforehand so as to be in readiness. Man may have carried this 
superfluous brain for a few hundred thousand, or even for a few 
million, expectant years; no matter, if useless all this incon- 


* The skulls of the cave-dwellers of Les Eyzies, who lived during the 
reindeer period, are of interest in this connection. We have no room for 
detail from the reports of P. Broca and A. Ecker; but may state that we 
have evidence in the remains of these prehistoric people of a large brain 
along with unmistakable signs of wildness and coarseness of structure. 

Arctic people, however unintellectual, have immense heads. This is true 
of the Esquimaux, who cannot count higher than five. The brain partakes 
of the general lethargy of the system, showing the importance of taking 
condition, as well as size of the brain, into consideration in estimating its 
power. * 
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ceivable time, it would nevertheless be indispensable to the civ- 
ilized man when the time for civilization should come. 

This does not seem to be so fitting and appropriate as the 
manner in which nature had previously regulated the develop- 
ment of plant and animal life, preserving what was fit to be pre- 
served, and dropping very soon what was cumbrous or for which 
there was no use. And we do not hesitate to say, that, if man 
had been endowed with any superabundance of brain at that 
remote period, it would have required not only the original act 
of supramundane power to give the endowment, but constant 
vigilance and the ceaseless outflow of creative energy from the 
spheres to prevent it from falling away in consequence of its 
uselessness. It is singular that such a doctrine could be seri- 
ously put forth in the presence of physiological science ; and in 
saying this we do not forget the lesson of “ rudimentary” 
organs. This is the usual trick of the supernatural powers 
when they are invoked to help out with a philosophical diffi- 
culty. They do some needless thing with a design, and then 
have to keep constantly doing to prevent the design from falling 
through with. Speaking after the manner of men, a great deal 
of trouble and care would have been saved in this case to have 
left man without his big brain till he had use for it, and then to 
have bestowed it. We believe that it was done just in this way, 
not suddenly by supernatural power, but gradually by natural 
forces behaving in a most scientific and natural manner. 

Again, if man’s brain was spiritually devised for a future pur- 
pose, why was it not made the full average civilized size at 
once? And, if civilization has developed the brain to the 
extent of a few cubic inches above the average of the savage 
brain, what rational ground for doybt that all the psychical func- 
tions which civilized man performs more than the savage may 
have had corresponding and adequate additions in quantity, 
position, and quality of brain ? 


WANT OF THE HAIRY COVERING ON MAN, 


Another of the author’s arguments relates to the want of hair 
on the body of the savage. This must have been an inconven- 
ience, and consequently could not have been the result of selec- 
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tion. The back of animals is better supplied with this natural 
covering than any other part, while in the case of man it is the 
reverse. 

We admit the difficulty of dealing with this argument. But 
the writer appears to allow too little weight to the fact of man’s 
upright position, which in a great measure certainly relieves his 
back from exposure. Moreover, one of the creature’s first acts 
after the rise of human intelligence, as evinced by the love of 
the ornamental in children and savages, would be to throw the 
skin which he had taken from his game over his own shoulders, 
imagining himself, very proudly, to be an animal. This he could 
afford for every day, only decorating his head with the horns on 
special occasions. With such a covering on the back, together 
with the freedom from exposure of the upright position, there 


would be no use fora natural covering, and through natural 
selection it would be lost, as is the case with the woolly cover- 
ing of northern animals on becoming acclimatized in the south. 

Mr. Wallace shows that savages do cover the back and shoul- 
ders a great deal, that they do it indiscriminately where it is hot 


as well as where it is cold, indicating that it is done, not as he 
supposes, for comfort, but for style. Savages are more solici- 
tous everywhere about some trifle of hideous decoration than 
about the means of solid comfort; and to this end they cover 
themselves with skins, leaves, feathers, and paint. 

We may look at this objection from another point of view. 
The development of the savage’s comparatively large brain may 
have necessitated a corresponding development of sensitiveness 
in the nervous system, which may not be compatible with the 
hairy covering. The large aggregation of nervous substance in 
the human cranium and the nakedness of the human body may 
be an example of correlation, in which the former could not be 
present without the latter.* 

But if we should not explain satisfactorily to ourselves the 

* Mr. Wallace’s argument, that reversions to hairiness of the entire body 
do not occur, is hardly sustained by the fact. C. Staniland Wake enume- 
rates this as in many instances a physical character of the Australians, one 
of the lowest races, giving as authority Sherzer, the Austrian naturalist, 
Wilkes, and others (Journal of Anthropology, January, 1871). 
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relation of the hairlessness of the savage to the principle of natural 

selection, we have only to place it alongside of other diffieulties 

which Darwinism has to deal with in other departments of the 

organic world. ; 
UTILITARIANISM IN NATURE. 


We have only taken up such difficulties as Mr. Wallace urges 
with the most confidence; if we could deal successfully with 
these, the others must fall. We will not follow him into the 
region of abstract notions and the moral sentiments. In his 
work on Natural Selection, Mr. Wallace is an intense utilitarian 
as long as he deals with the organic world below man ; but, as 
soon as he reaches man, utilitarianism loses its completeness of 
virtue. We are as much a utilitarian in the one case as in the 
other, believing that man’s brain, abstractions, and sentiments 
came to him by a natural course of evolution, and can be scien- 
tifically accounted for with as few difficulties as the evolution of 
organic forms. 

CONTRADICTORY. 


Making an exception in man’s case to the operation of natural 
selection appears to be an after-thought of Mr. Wallace. The 
last chapter of his book, that on “ The Limits of Natural Selec- 
tion as Applied to Man,” bears the spirit of a different psycho- 
logical product from that which precedes it (excepting the last 
paragraph) on “The Action of Natural Selection on Man.” We 
will give but one illustration: “ Natural selection could only 
have endowed savage man with a brain a little superior to that 
of an ape, whereas he actually possesses one very little inferior 
to that of a philosopher.” 

In the previous chapter he argues that, at a certain stage of 
intelligence, selection would leave the body and act solely on 
the mind, brain, and cranium, making them what we find them 
in savages. “ His brain alone would have increased in size and 
complexity, and his cranium have undergone corresponding 
changes of form, while the whole structure of the lower animals 
was being changed. This will enable us to understand how the 
fossil crania of Denise and Engis agree so closely with existing 
forms, although they undoubtedly existed in company with mam- 
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malia now extinct.” Here is recognized the long time required 
for the natural evolution of the human brain, and on this fact he 
bases an argument for man’s existence in the earlier tertiaries. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


This examination of Mr. Wallace’s peculiar views had to be 
brief and general, necessarily dispensing with the multiplication 
of details and reference to authorities. The aim has necessarily 
been to suggest rather than to prove or disprove. We remind 
the reader that we have discussed the subject on the assump- 
tion that the Darwinian hypothesis is adequate, or very nearly 
adequate, to account for the evolution of all physical forms. 
This, we believe, has been until quite recently, if not still, Mr. 
Wallace’s view: it may be true, but the present writer does not 
arrogate to himself the claim of sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject so to affirm. Natural selection has its difficulties. No one, 
perhaps, states most of these with more force than Mr. Darwin 
himself. Mr. St. George Mivart has recently made good use of 
these difficulties, while at the same time acknowledging a good 
deal of truth and potency in the hypothesis. Of similar char- 
acter are the labors of Mr. Joseph John Murphy, who recognizes 
the general adequacy of natural selection, but thinks it fails to ac- 
count for the rise of intelligence. Mr. Wallace does not hesitate to 
attack the most formidable objections on the lower planes of the 
subject: it is when man is concerned that he changes his tactics.* 

We may present the following as probably not far from the 
truth. Lamark did not labor in vain. His hypothesis of pvo- 
gression, or the evolution of the higher from the lower forms, 
has, as Lyell admits, a truth in it, which will stand. Geoffrey 
Saint Hilaire did not labor in vain. His advocacy of the natu- 
ral relationship of organic forms to each other, in opposition to 

* In a later production than any in his volume on Natural Selection, his 
review of Murphy’s Habit and Intelligence, Mr. Wallace appears to refer 
the rise of specific forms in general to a power which science has usually 
ignored. With reference to the agency which may come in “when required 
to direct the forces of matter to special ends,” he recognizes “the theory 
that there are various grades of conscious and personal intelligences at work 


in nature, guiding the forces of matter and mind for their purposes as man 
guides them for his.” 
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the notion of design fitting structures for an end, was no doubt 
attended with good results in the direction of taking the philoso- 
phy of organic phenomena out of the region of myth, and plac- 
ing it on the solid basis of science. We need not say that Dar- 
win and Wallace have not labored in vain. The doctrine of the 
struggle for existence, and the survival of the fittest, adds so 
much to what was previously known on the subject of the ori- 
gin of specific forms that it appears to constitute a monopoly of 
such knowledge. It has inaugurated a new era in natural his- 
tory. As with all movements in a new direction, the advocates 
of natural selection may sometimes have made more of it than 
the case will allow. Still, the difficulties have to be acknowl- 
edged ; and perhaps some thinking naturalist will one day tell 
us of some other law which will clear up those difficulties, —a 
principle which will appear to be as simple and palpable as that 
of natural selection, when pointed out to us, but which till then 
we could not see. But, if such a principle ever come to view, 
we are very confident it will be a natural, and not a supernatural 
one. This much we have a right to affirm on the warrant of 
deduction. With the conscious individual intelligence, or intel- 
ligences, of Wallace, the unconscious and formative intelligence 
of Murphy, the intelligent will of Owen, the something like 
intelligence of Mivart, the present writer is not favorably 
impressed. They appear to be the vestiges of denser mists 
which obscured the morning. When we appeal to the super- 
natural or anthropomorphous to clear up a mystery in nature, 
we virtually confess to inevitable obscurity, however much we 
persuade ourselves that we thus clear it up. The method is 
subjective and suspicious. People who are ignorant of anatomy 
and paleontology do not find a big tooth or bone but they refer 
it to some giant man-like being ; so, when some of our philoso- 
phers meet with a phenomenon in nature which they cannot 
explain, they refer it to some giant form of intelligence. 

We may remind the reader, in conclusion, that evolution and 
natural selection are not synonymous terms. The latter might 
be disproved and evolution still be true, — the evolution of new 
species from allied species previously existing, the evolution of 
higher from lower mind. Evolution is generic, natural selection 
specific, Evolution was known and advocated by the greatest 
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geniuses before the discovery of the law of natural selection by 
Wallace and Darwin. This discovery was received with a hearty 
welcome because it helped to show more definitely and satisfac- 
torily how evolution may take place. And whatever has been, 
or may be done to show the inadequacy of natural selection to 
account for all the phenomena of changes in the organic world, 
it will nevertheless remain a great truth applicable to, and illus- 
trative in, other fields of thought as well as in that of natural 
history. With one exception, it will remain the most sugges- 
tive, the farthest-reaching philosophical discovery of the age. 


Since the foregoing was written the first volume of Darwin’s 
“Descent of Man” (D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 451 Broadway, 
New York) has been received. Part I., embracing more than 
half of the volume, relates to the evolution of man from some 
lower form, and we have read it with an intense interest. We 
might use it with advantage to the preceding article, but the 
reading of Darwin’s chapters has not made us wish to unsay 
anything ; and, as the article is already long enough, we let it 
stand precisely as it is. 

This new work of Darwin’s does not discuss the antiquity of 
man. The author takes that for granted, referring in his intro- 
duction to the works of Lyell, Lubbock, and others. 

Part II. of the work is devoted to the discussion of Sexual 
Selection and its application to man. 

J. Stan. PATTERSON. 


MY PAGAN FRIENDS. 


HEY are not many, but they are very dear to me. They 

occupy but little space upon my shelves, but they occupy a 
large space in my reverence and affection. I keep them ina 
corner by themselves, half fancying that so they may be hap- 
pier ; but their corner immediately adjoins the row of moderns 
who are most akin to them, — not as less Christian, but as more 
universal. Such are Montaigne and Pascal and Joubert, Emer- 
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son, Thoreau, and Alcott, Coleridge, Goethe, and Lessing, Sir 
Thomas Browne and Margaret Fuller and Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, from whom alone one might make up a whole casket of — 


“Jewels five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever.” 


Carlyle and Ruskin I keep apart a little, each by himself. 
They have much in common with the others, but they have not 
their central, all-pervading calm. They are tumultuous and hot. 
They are men of action rather than men of thought. Their 
words are half-battles. They speak not only from the reason of 
eternity, but from the haste and passion of the hour. They are 
so combative that I should hardly dare to trust my staid Confu- 
cius, my gentle Aurelius, in their company; and as for Saadi, 
who is always laughing, he might laugh at them, and Plutarch, 
who enjoys a laugh as well, might do the same. 

But who are my pagan friends? Not many, as I said. I 
have just mentioned more than half of them. The most modern 
of them is Saadi, the mirthful and wise: ’tis he that surprises me 
continually, he has so much common sense, so much practical 
insight, running through all his poetry. Prof. Seely says, “ It is 
the crowning glory of a great poet to bea sensible man.” Saadi 
had this glory to perfection. No Jesuit was ever shrewder, or 
began to be as honest and sincere. He fought against the 
Christians in the eleventh century, a Saracen against Crusaders. 
But he fights for them nowadays, because, when he is most ear- 
nest; his words are bottomed in that undermost reality from 
which all true religion starts. I like him for his boldness, his 
extravagance, his delicious blasphemies. His sentences stick in 
my mind like burrs. “-That which is something all at once,” he 
tells me, “never arrives at much perfection.” And he thus 
indicates a class of people with which we all have some acquaint- 
ance. “If the ass on which Christ rode should go to Mecca, he 
would return an ass.” 

Why old Confucius should be next to Saadi on my shelf I do 
not know. Perhaps because he is another Asiatic, perhaps 
because, for all his solemn manners, the sly dog likes good com- 
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pany. He is no great favorite of mine. Indeed, it seems to me 
that we must swim the Hellespont to get into the best com- 
pany. None of the Easterns fascinate me like the Greeks and 
Romans. Plato especially delights me with his onward-looking 
disposition. When reading him I feel that I am present at the 
creation of the worlds. Confucius is worse at looking back 
than Lot’s wife, but is like her also in that there is salt in him. 
In him, five hundred years before the time of Jesus, I find the 
Golden Rule. “The doings of the Supreme Heaven have nei- 
ther sound nor smell,” he says, and so expresses very well, it 
seems to me, the interior nature of all true religion. I can 
listen long to his description of “the superior man,” and to his 
gospel of sincerity. Whether he did or not, Carlyle might have 
got all his passion for this virtue from Confucius. It is his all- 
in-all. He is democratic. “The true path is not far to seek,” 
he says. “When men wish to pursue a course which removes 
them from other men, this cannot be considered the true path.” 
But I am obliged to appeal very frequently from him to Emer- 
son’s “Set not thy foot on graves,” and Jesus’ “ Let the dead 
bury their dead.” Henry James says of Swedenborg, “ The 
spirit of an undertaker was not in him.” He could not say as 
much for Confucius. Graveyards have for him an abiding in- 
terest. Antiquity is his model. His kingdom of heaven is a 
hall of the Past. The Old-Testament saying, “Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land,” is 
exactly in the spirit of his teaching. He saw clearly that rever- 
ence for the Past is the prime source of social and political 
stability. The history of China clenches his argument. But by 
looking back Lot’s wife became stationary, and it has so fared 
with the Celestial Empire. 

When my Jowett’s Plato came home the other day, four fat 
octavos, looking at them lovingly, and then at the five hand- 
some volumes of Plutarch’s Morals on the shelf, I said to myself, 
“Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see.” A 
great year this, that gives us a good translation of Plutarch, and 
a translation of Plato which probably cannot be bettered! And 
besides these we have had in less than ten years the new edi- 
tion of Saadi, this, as well as the Plutarch introduced by Emer- 
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son, and Prof. Long’s excellent translation of Marcus Aurelius, 
prefaced by two deeply thoughtful and conscientious essays on 
hisJife and his philosophy, and Higginson’s careful revision of 
Elizabeth Carter’s Epictetus and Legge’s Confucius. If to match 
these we could have a new translation of Seneca, we should all be 
very glad. But I enjoy the Seneca I have now. It is the transla- 
tion of Sir Roger L’Estrange, edition of 1702. On the back of 
the frontispiece, in which Seneca is taking a warm bath to ac- 
celerate the death which does not come fast enough through his 
opened veins, I read, “ John Marsh’s Book.” Who wast thou, John 
Marsh? Often have I wondered and thanked thee in my heart for 
having kept the book so tidily, trusting that I am indebted, not to 
thy neglect, but to thy tender care, for its fine state of preserva- 
tion. Still, my old copy is distracting. When I take it in my 
hand I get to thinking of what changes have taken place in the 
one hundred and seventy years since its good letter-press first 
saw the light. I think of the great ones who have come and 
gone in that time, Goethe and Lessing, Schiller and Burns, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, of the revolutions and the heroes of 
them, and of how many babies have been born, how many lovers 
have been happy in their love. But it is better to think of 
these things over Seneca than over some others. For whatever 
happens, he is always hopeful and serene. In love with Life, he 
has no fear of Death. “The day which we fear as our last,” he 
says, “is but the birthday of our eternity. What we fear as a 
rock proves to be a port; in many cases to be desired, never to 
be refused. He that dies young has made a quick voyage of it. 
Some are becalmed. Others cut it away before the wind.” 
Seneca is almost garrulous, but it is pleasant to hear him run 
on. He is more genial than Aurelius, as Aurelius is more 
genial than Epictetus. None of them are as genial as Plutarch, 
who was of quite another school. Of all these Seneca is the 
least earnest. It might be hard to prove it, but I think it can 
be read between the lines that the professional philosopher, 
rather than the man, is speaking to us, and that he is not so 
much saying what he thinks, as what he thinks a philosopher 
should think. 

Epictetus is the Stoic of the Stoics, the sternest of them all. 
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He was a slave and Aurelius was a king. What an absurd 
distinction when we think of them! How genius laughs at 
such distinctions and leaps over them! He is the most exclu- 
sively and profoundly ethical of all my pagan friends. And his 
ethics are of the noblest. For a steady diet he might be too 
stimulating, but for an occasional tonic he has no superior. A 
too severe repression can hardly be preached where puling and 
whining are so much the order of the day. His genius is ethi- 
cal, but it has a profoundly religious root. Because he is so cer- 
tain of the goodness of God, he knows that no real harm can 
come to the good man. For the same reason he can advise 
men to joyously, not grudgingly, bow to the inevitable. He is 
more sententious than any of his fellows, Plutarch excepted, so 
that I will not quote one sentence from him, lest having begun 
I should not be able to leave off. 

Forgive me, I will quote one and one only. “I would will- 
ingly,” he said, “take a voyage on purpose to see how a champion 
of mine acts; how he meets his occasion.” He had not been 
gone long upon that voyage which he so fearlessly anticipated, 
when such a champion arose, and met his occasion in a manner 
that would have been most gratifying to him. The Meditations 
of Aurelius are certainly more interesting because his life is 
so conspicuous, the life of a Roman Emperor. The two things 
illustrate each other. And both are excellent, the empeici’s 
persecution of the Christians notwithstanding. “Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him.” The Christians of the second cen- 
tury had a very bad name. The public generally believed them 
to be guilty of the most revolting crimes, incest and cannibal- 
ism in particular. The spread of their opinions filled men with 
sincere horror. Aurelius doubtless shared this horror, and 
sanctioned the attempt to crush out this ercztabilis superstitio, 
as Tacitus called it. But had Aurelius known much more of 
Christianity he would probably not have liked it much better. 
He would have been shocked by its appeal to selfish motives. 
“To do good hoping for nothing again,” was not the Christian 
ideal in the second century, but to do good hoping for a recom- 
pense of heavenly joy. Marcus Aurelius was wholly superior 
to this “ other-worldliness.” “As a horse when he has run, a 
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dog when he has caught the game, a bee when it has made its 
honey, so a man, when he has done a good act, should not call 
out for others to come and see, but should go on to another act, 
as a vine goes on to produce again the grapes in season and 
seeks for nothing more.” 

And again: “What more dost thou want when thou hast 
once done a mana service? Art thou not content that thou 
hast done something conformable to thy nature, and dost thou 
seek to be paid for it, just as if the eye demanded a recompense 
for seeing, or the feet for walking ?” 

Matthew Arnold says of the Meditations, what every intelligent 
reader of them must have dimly felt, though he might not have 
been able to express his feeling, “ That which gives to the moral 
writings of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius their peculiar char- 
acter and charm is their being suffused and softened by some- 
thing of the very sentiment from which Christianity draws its 
best power.” “The sentences of Seneca are stimulating to the 
intellect ; the sentences of Epictetus are fortifying to the char- 
acter; the sentences of Aurelius find their way into the soul.” 
And they find their way thus all the more surely because they 
were not thought out in scholarly seclusion, but lived out in the 
din of camps and amid the cares of government. During the 
nineteen years of his reign the barbarians were pressing hard 
upon the Roman frontier and the emperor was kept very busy. 
He made many long marches and fought many hard battles. 
The memory of these is getting dimmer and dimmer. But the 
sentences he wrote in the pauses of the march and battle and 
legislation have waxed in strength with every waning year. 

Plutarch and Plato occupy the most room on my shelves, and 
Plutarch occupies the largest place in my affections. I admire 
and reverence some'of the others more, but Plutarch is a man 
to love. He does not keep me at such a distance as the others. 
He is genial, kindly, social. His memory is a treasury of old 
tales. He is always introducing them. Doubtless his Lives 
have fed the passion of more young and ardent souls than any 
other book. His Morals are for every time of life, and for every 
sort of person. “ The strong man may fatten on them, and the 
weakling refuses not their mild juices.” He is pre-eminently 
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human. His delight is with the sons of men. The natural 
wants and longings and aspirations of men enlist his liveliest 
sympathies. He is a man, and nothing human is foreign to him. 
Few have known him directly in the past ; but these have quar- 
ried from him freely, and his sentences have had universal cur- 
rency. He is an encyclopedia of anecdotes and aphorisms. 
From Plutarch to Plato is back four centuries. They are far- 
ther from each other in thought and feeling than in time. Plato 
is not sententious. His stories are but few. He is not easy 
and familiar. With heads uncovered, and with bended knees, 
we must come into his presence. I cannot think it is the result . 
of his thinking that endears him to so many master minds. It 
is not what he thinks, but that he thinks, that constitutes his 
charm. He thinks, and he well knows the sacredness of thought, 
and in his presence our conception of the excellence of the hu- 
man mind and the dignity of its offices is immeasurably en- 
larged. He is the great seeker, and his seeking is contagious. 
Dogmatism has no part in him. He excluded poets from his 
Republic, but in so doing he excluded himself. He would bea 
great poet if he were nothing else,— great in his realism, and 
great in his imagination. How firmly are his figures drawn 
upon the page. It is as if we were there and talked with them, 
saw their dejection when the argument goes against them, saw 
Socrates playing with Phzedo’s hair. He makes me think of 
Robert Browning by his sudden plunge 7 medias res at the be- 
ginning of his dialogues. Milton has only to put a passage from 
the Phzedo into rhythm to make it one of the best passages in 
his “Mask of Comus.” Perhaps this dialogue has more of the 
singing quality than any of the others. It is a poem on the art 
of dying. And I have thought that some day to its music I 
should like to die. 
Joun W. Cuapwick, 
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THE BUDDHIST “PATH OF VIRTUE.” 


es IVE me one of these Bibles,” says Thoreau, speaking 


of the Oriental Scriptures, “and you have silenced me 
for a while.” Perhaps the best tribute one can pay to anything 
so fresh and grand as Max Miiller’s translation of the “ Dham- 
mapada,” or “ Path of Virtue,” is simply to quote a few of its 
noble texts, with such trifling elucidation as may be needful; 
and otherwise keep silence. 

It is too scon to assign a wholly definite date to this book. 
It is stated by Max Miiller to be, if not the work of Buddha 
himself, at least “what were believed by the members of the 
Council under Asoka, 246 B.C., to have been the utterances of 
the founder of their religion.” “Its importance for the critical 
study of the history of Buddhism must be very considerable ; for 
we can hardly ever expect to get nearer to Buddha himself and 
to his personal teaching” (p. 24). King Asoka, at the above 
Council, had to remind the assembled priests that “ what had 
been said by Buddha, that alone was well said,” and of course 
the nearer we attain to these original sayings the better. 

The “ Path of Virtue” consists of four hundred and twenty- 
three texts or sentences, divided into twenty-six chapters. Of 
the titles to these chapters, some describe the theme, — as 
“Thought,” “Self,” “ Reflection,” “The Fool,’ “The Wise 
Man,” “The Venerable,” “Evil,” “Punishment,” “Old Age,” 
“The World,” “The Awakened” (Buddha), “ Happiness,” “ An- 
ger,” “Infirmity,” “The Just,” “The Downward Course.” Oth- 
ers describe the literary form of the essay,—as “The Twin- 
Verses,” “The Thousands.” Others again are figufative,— as 
“Thirst,” “Flowers,” “The Elephant.” They are translated 
from the Pali by Miiller, and printed as an introduction to 
another work of less interest, “ Buddhagosha’s Parables,” trans- 
lated from the Burmese by Capt. T. Rogers, R.E.* It is exceed- 
ingly to be desired that the “Path of Virtue” should be sepa- 
rately reprinted, and we may fairly look for this to those liberal 
publishers (Scribner & Co., of New York) to whom we owe the 
reprinting of Max Miiller’s other works. 

* London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 12s. 6d. 
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This is the opening of the “Dhammapada,” called “The 
Twin-Verses :” — 


“1, All that we are is the result of what we have thought; it is founded 
on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts 
with an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot of him 
who draws the carriage. 

“2, All that we are is the result of what we have thought; it is founded 
on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts 
with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow that never leaves 
him.” 

Then comes a still nobler principle :— 

“ HATRED CEASES BY LOVE. 

“3, ‘He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me,’ — hatred 
in those who harbor such thoughts will never cease. 

“4, ‘He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me,’ —hatred 
in those who do not harbor [such ?] thoughts will cease. 

“5. For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time: hatred ceases by 
love, this is an old rule.” 

It is delightful to find here no claim to monopoly: the law of 
forgiveness is recognized as “an old rule.” Elsewhere the book 


reverts to it again, in a still more regal and triumphant way :— 


“HOLD THE REINS. 

“222. He who holds back rising anger like a rolling chariot, him I call a 
real driver: other people are but holding the reins. 

“223. Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by good ; 
let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth.” 

This is in the same high tone :— 

“103. If one man conquer in battle a thousand times thousand men, and 
if another conquer himself, he is the greatest of conquerors. 

“104, 105. One’s own self conquered is better than all other people; not 
even a god, a Gandharva, not Mara with Brahman, could change into defeat 
the victory of a man who has vanquished himself and always lives under 
restraint.” 

The key to all Buddhism is in what are called “the four 
truths” and “the eightfold way.” “The four holy truths are 
the four statements that there is pain in the world, that the 
source of pain is desire, that desire can be annihilated, that 
there is a way (shown by Buddha) by which the annihilation of 
all desires can be achieved and pardon be obtained. That way 
consists of eight parts.” This condition of freedom is called 
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technically “ Nirvana,” or. as Miiller interprets this word in 
verse 374, “the immortal.” It should be said that Miiller, in his 
preface, abandons the theory of Buddhist “ nihilism.” The four 
truths are summed up in four words: “ Duhkha,” pain; “ Samu- 
daya,” origin; “ Nirodha,” destruction; “ Marga,” road. Thus 
in the chapter on “ The Awakened” we read, — 


“THE REFUGE. 

“183. Not to commit any sin, to-do good, and to purify one’s mind, that 
is the teaching of the Awakened... . 

“188. Men, driven by fear, go to many a refuge, to mountains and forests, 
to groves and sacred trees. 

“189. But that is not a safe refuge, that is not the best refuge ; a man is 
not clelivered from all pains after having gone to that refuge. 

“190. He who takes refuge with Buddha, the Law and the Church ; he 
who, with clear understanding, sees the four holy truths, — 

“191. Viz.: Pain, the origin of pain, the destruction of pain, and the 
eightfold holy way that leads to the quieting of pain, — 

“192. That is the safe refuge, that is the best refuge; having gone to that 
refuge, a man is delivered from all pain.” 


I have never seen any book which had a firmer or clearer 


hold upon the eternal laws, or kept more clear of trivial eva- 
sions, or contrivances to evade the consequences of sin by the 
substitution of another. The chapter on “Evil,” for instance, 
states the law and the retribution point-blank. 


“Evi. 

“117. Ifa man commits a sin, let him not do it again; let him not delight 
in sin: pain is the outcome of sin. 

“118. If a man does what is good, let him do it again ; let him delight in 
it: happiness is the outcome of good. 

“119. Even an evil-doer sees happiness, as long as his evil deed has not 
ripened: but when his evil deed has ripened, then does the evil-doer see 
evil. 

‘120. Even a good man sees evil days, as long as his good deed has not 
ripened: but when his good deed has ripened, then does the good man see 
happy days. 

“121. Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, It will not 
come near me. Even by the falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled ; the 
fool becomes full of evil, even if he gathers it little by little. 

“122. Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his heart, It wili not 
benefit me. Even by the falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the 
wise man becomes full of good, even if he gather it little by little... . 
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“125. If a man offend a harmless, pure, and innocent person, the evil 
falls back upon that fool, like light dust thrown up against the wind. 

“126. Some people are born again ; evil-doers go to hell; righteous peo- 
ple go to heaven; those who are free from all worldly desires enter Nir- 
vana. 

“127. Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the 
clefts of the mountains, is there known a spot in the whole world where a 
man might be free from an evil deed.” 


Yet by this it is not meant that evil cannot be overcome by 
good, even in one’s own soul. In the next chapter, on “The 
World,” we read, — 

“173. He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds brightens up this 
world, like the moon when freed from clouds.” 

And how grand is the spiritual height attained by the last 
verse in this chapter! 

“178. Better than sovereignty, better than going to heaven, better than 
lordship over all .orlds, is the reward of the first step in holiness. 

The chapter on “Pleasure” closes by this fine image, illus- 
trating how a man’s works shall follow him : — 


“219. Kinsfolk, friends, and lovers salute a man who has been long away, 
and returns safe from afar. 

“220, In like manner his good works receive him who has done good, 
and has gone from this world to the other: as kinsmen receive a friend on 
his return.” 


Everything is practical here; there is never any substitution 
of forms or faith for work. Each must work out his own salva- 
tion, thus : — 


“276. You yourself must make an effort. The Tathagatas (Buddhas) are 
only preachers. The thoughtful who enter the way are freed from the bond- 
age of Mara.... 

“281. Watching his speech, well restrained in mind, let a man never com- 
mit any wrong with his body! Let a man but keep these three roads of 
action clear, and he will achieve the way which is taught by the wise.” 

“282. Through zeal knowledge is gotten, through lack of zeal knowledge 
is lost; let a man who knows this double path of gain and loss thus place 
himself that knowledge may grow.” 


But the want of time and space compels me to forego farther 
extracts from this noble book. I will only add these few sen- 
tences, which summon all to meet the great, universal end :— 

4 
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‘PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 


‘235. Thou art now like a sere leaf, the messengers of death (Yama) have 
come near to thee; thou standest at the door of thy departure, and thou 
hast no provision for thy journey. 

“236. Make thyself an island, work hard, be wise !- When thy infirmities 
are blown away, and thou art free from guilt, thou wilt enter into the heay- 
enly world of the elect (Ariya). 

“237. Thy life has come to an end, thou art come near to Death (Yama), 
there is no resting-place for thee on the road, and thou hast no provision for 
thy journey. 

“6238. Make thyself an island, work hard, be wise! When thy infirmities 
are blown away, and thou art free from guilt, thou wilt not enter again into 
birth and decay. 

“239. Let a wise man blow off the infirmities of his soul, as a smith 
blows off the impurities of silver, one by one, little by little, and from time 
to time. 

‘240. Impurity arises from the iron, and having arisen from it, it destroys 
it: thus do a transgressor’s own works lead him to the evil path... . 

“285. Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, with thy hand! 
Cherish the road of peace. Nirvana has been shown by Sugata (Buddha). 

“286. ‘Here shall I dwell in the rain, here in winter and summer,’ thus 
meditates the fool, and does not think of death. 

‘287. Death comes and carries off that man, surrounded by children and 
flocks, his mind distracted, as a flood carries off a sleeping village. 

‘288. Sons are no help, nor a father, nor relations ; there is no help from 
kinsfolk for one whom death has seized. 


‘289. A wise and good man who knows the meaning of this should 
quickly clear the way that leads to Nirvana.” 


If we had been brought up to hear these eloquent sentences 
read at family prayers by our parents, had learned them by 
heart for our Sunday-school lesson, had heard them recited in 
liturgies, intoned in chants, would they touch us more or less 
than when they come to us thus freshly, just brought from an 
unknown language and a far-off land? It would depend very 
much on temperament. Some are more impressed by that 
which is old; others by that which is new. But, old or new, 
beauty is beauty, the sublime is the sublime. “What fizds me,” 
said Coleridge, “at a greater depth than usual, that for me is 
inspired.” I do not envy that man who does not find the depth 
of his soul stirred by a book like this. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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SEVEN YEARS. 


66 + T's no use tryin’,” said Abram Fuller, as he came in from the barn 

] with a hat full of eggs, and a look of worry and trouble on his 
bronzed face, while he sat down disconsolately, and turned towards his wife, 
who, with her pretty, white arms bare, was just placing some loaves of 
bread in the pans, — “‘ The crops will be a failure this year, and I’m a goin’ 
down hill just as fast as a man can.” 

The smile that came into her face when she heard his step down the path 
faded out suddenly, as if a blast had killed it, and a look of pain settled 
about her lips while she stopped her work to say a word. 

“TI wish you would try to see a brighter side, Abram, — seed-time and har- 
vest, the Bible says,” — 

“Oh, I know, I know,” broke in her husband; “but it'll fail for me, if it 
don’t for the rest of the world. There’s Bob Lawton’s twenty-acre meadow 
just ripe now, and mine cut, and lyin’ soaked in the rain. ’*Twas just so 
with his wheat last year, plump and fair, and not a kernel wasted, while mine 
was shrunk with rust. It’s my luck; ’twasn’t born in me to have things go 
‘long smooth, and what’s the use strugglin’ with fate, or whatever ’tis that 
ails everything I try to do. I shall always be gettin’ behind somewhere, 
though I’ve tried hard enough to make this land bring me in a livin’.” 

His voice somewhat softened as he added, “ It’s mighty good land, though, 
and can’t be beat by Bob Lawton’s or any other, eh?” 

But Hetty did not answer. It was getting to be a common thing now for 
Abram to come in under a cloud, and ’twas strange that Hetty didn’t get 
used to it and let it pass with as little notice as it deserved. But foolish as 
it really was, there came a fresher color into her cheeks, and a pained, 
grieved look, which Abram did not notice, scarcely understanding better, 
though loving her no less, than when, six years before, he first brought her 
there, very young, an orphan, with scarcely a friend in'the world but him. 

“But, Abram, I dare not think or talk as you do, for we have a great 
deal to be thankful for. Why, it was only yesterday Uncle True was in, 
and said you would lay up money this year, the orchard and crops promising 
so well; and then he said there never was a man up earlier, and more faith- 
ful than you, and you ought to be proud of this fine house, and the big 
barns that I dare say’ll be full after harvest, and” — 

Here the words died out on her lips, for a remembrance came to her that 
had been making melody in her heart ever since; words of praise that 
Uncle True Smith, casting one of his shrewd glances that way, had spoken 
honestly out of his heart. “But Abram didn’t know it,” he had said, as 
a tear fell from Hetty’s eyes, while she was preparing the evening meal. 
“Didn’t know he had the best little wife in the world. It was a pity for 
him too that he didn’t, for he’d a’ been so much happier to love his money 
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less, and — well, he wouldn’t say all he thought, only that Abram was a little 
out of the way, and he hoped the Lord would help him to see it.” 


Good, faithful Uncle True! His hair hung silvery white over his temples, 
but the frosts had not touched his warm heart, overflowing with generous 
sympathies and good will. He had first seen Hetty when Abram lifted her 
in his strong arms, a delicate figure, in a gray traveling dress and a sober 
little bonnet, with its knot of rose-buds setting off a complexion of the most 
brilliant fairness, the snowy, tapering fingers resting so confidingly in his 
brown, rough hand, and her sweet mouth wreathed with smiles, while she 
flitted about here and there through the silent, bare rooms of the old house, 
waking up the echoes out of dim corners, and startling the ghosts of old 
memories in the grim silence rather natural to the place. 

Uncle True wondered, in his shrewd way of casting about for a reason, 
and with the knowledge he had of Abram’s character, by what strange 
chance he had found such a wife as Hetty and had won the young girl’s love. 
To Abram it was the most natural thing in the world that Hetty de Lilse 
should be tempted with his broad acres, and feel herself proud and happy 
to be the wife of one who had got on well in the world and was able to 
offer her a home as good as the best, —and Hetty was an orphan, and depend- 
ent on the charity of neighbors and friends. Abram meant to be kind and 
care for her tenderly, as much so as it was possible for a man taught in the 
school of selfishness to be. Uncle True thought of nothing but the pity he 
felt for the child-wife who had confided her happiness to Abram’s safekeep- 
ing, and out of the very integrity of his heart he turned away without offer- 
ing his congratulations, or even a welcome to Abram, who had been away 
from the old place long enough to look about with genuine pleasure. Abram 
wondered much at Uncle True’s reticence and coldness, but, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, said, “It is some of his queer notions again; you can’t tell 
what’s in a man’s mind,” — yet any one could see that Abram did see, and 
did not feel quite comfortable about Uncle True and his “ notions.” 


Abram followed Hetty to the kitchen of the farmhouse, where she stood, 
speaking in her pretty, soft way to Barbara, who was casting very troubled 
looks at Hetty through the half-open door of the airy milk-room. She was 
busily engaged among its. pots and pans of cream; but Hetty, who had 
brought a loving heart with her, would not be repulsed by the half-averted 
face of Barbara, which illly concealed the aversion with which she regarded 
the new sister-in-law. She would be friends with one akin to her husband, 
to whom she had given the wealth of her affections, and Barbara, with the 
cold, repellant face, she should love her too! She laid her fair hand on the 
brawny shoulder, and bent her face near to Barbara’s, so that her lips 
touched her cheek, and her fair hair lay, for an instant, against the coarse, 
straight, unkempt locks of the maiden sister’s. Abram felt awkward 
himself, it was such a new thing in the old house, and he could under- 
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stand better the cold reserve and flinty, unimpressible heart that did not 
feel an emotion in response to Hetty’s words and pretty, loving ways, than 
the sweet-voiced girl-bride, who nestled close to him and loved him in spite 
of—of all he was; of his coarse, sunbrowned face and uncultivated speech, 
and the other things about him that only love could be blind to and cover 
with charitable excuse. 

But Hetty was brave; and all her worldly wisdom lay in her power to 
overlook faults in others, or rather in the happy way she had of never see- 
ing them at all. Then, too, Hetty had not thought much about it, except to 
feel sure that she loved Abram, and there was nothing, of course, thereafter 
but sacrifice. All the possibilities of her youthful life to be pressed hence- 
forth into a narrow, unselfish walk, and every hope and joy of hers checked 
in their overflow by lives whose very fountains were made bitter with world- 
liness ! 

Uncle True thought of all these things, and when he turned away, be- 
cause the prophetic vision seemed to compel him to be silent, when he looked 
at Hetty, no one saw the kindly expression that was natural to him deepen 
in his face, and how tenderly the words came from his lips, “ I’ll be a true 
friend to Abram’s young wife. She’ll need one in that place she’s in. Ah, 
poor Hetty!” 

Uncle True was then nearly fifty, not an old man in years, but his hair was 
silvered and his form bent. It was sickness and trouble that made this 
wreck of him, and he found himself in middle life without home or human 
love, like a scathed tree, green and vigorous at the root, but without ver- 
dure, as if the blight of lightning had fallen on it. Abram could remem- 
ber how honored a guest Uncle True had always been under his father’s 
roof in that same old house, and he shared the same feeling with most of the 
community of respect for his opinion, which was always the best and the 
nearest right of any one. True Smith had not the ways of a common far- 
mer: wherever a scholarly decision was demanded, or a quick perception 
of the truth or a falsity of any question required, his unerring wisdom dis- 
solved difficulties, and awakened a feeling not unlike reverence in young 
and old, for he was the friend of all, gentle, humane, and full of benevo- 
lence. 

Toward Abram he felt an interest which began in his very infancy, and 
because he had loved his father before him; and he had always been a con- 
stant visitor in the house, where Barbara and Abram lived alone ‘year after 
year until Hetty came. Uncle True had marked the devotion of both to 
their worldly schemes, and while it was not in his power to change it, de- 
plored their poverty of mind and heart, while their granaries and fields 
teemed with wealth and plenty. When Hetty came with her bright, young 
face, Uncle True felt, somehow, from the first, that she belonged to him; 
bound to him by a secret sympathy which the others could not under- 
stand. It did not take long for Hetty herself to feel it, and she instinctively 
appealed to him in her gentle way, not by word, or sign, or token, but by 
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the subtle chord of sympathetic union which from the first drew them to- 
gether and made them friends. 

Hetty, the dear, patient wife, over whose head six summers had gone by 
since she had entered his house, so fair and young, had grown accustomed to 
Abram’s selfish repinings and Barbara’s neglect, —just as Uncle True had 
prophesied,— only there was that within her, a beautiful faith and trust in the 
future and thankfulness for God’s mercies, that strove to mount above every- 
thing that enslaved the mind and dwarfed the affections ; but it was a strug- 
gle almost without hope, for it was in vain to try to lift up a man like Abram 
Fuller: it was far easier for him to drag her down to the dead level of his 
life and Barbara’s, as he had striven to do, with a stronger will and the pow- 
erful sway over affection which the husband holds in a nature so true and 
tender as hers. 

Those six years had come and gone, leaving many a trace of tears and 
wounded feeling, but nothing like regret for what “might have been,” with 
Hetty. The shadow may have crept into her heart, but was banished reso- 
lutely. Her aims were all for him: her brave soul was not to be turned back 
from its steady purpose of loving, even to the sacrifice of her own ideal 
world, which she gave up little by little, while none but Uncle True saw the 
heroism of the brave soul that kept on its way so patiently, so ready to for- 
give her husband’s weakness and her sister’s obdurate temper. 

Uncle True came in oftener than ever those days, when the labor on the 
farm hurried and kept all the hands busy in the rich meadows, that a fervid 
June sun and alternating showers endangered, when the crop was heavy with 
blossoms. Abram was foremost among the men, his strong, muscular frame 
delighting in rugged toil; and no one, by example or tact, knew better how 
to get a big day’s work out of the men, than he. 

Up before sunrise, the house was all astir long before the purple shadows 
fled away over the hills at the approach of dawn; the busy feet came and 
went; cattle lowed in the pastures ; fragrant mounds of hay heaved up like 
billows over the vast meadow-lands ; great seas of waving wheat tinged in 
the sunniest spots to golden ripeness ; orchards bent heavily with a fruitage 
for the autumn,—and yet Abram bemoaned the loss of a single fair day, as 
though he were poor and unblessed in everything he had. 

Uncle True saw how unconsciously Abram fell into almost total neglect 
of Hetty, wearying her with his vexations and unavailing anxieties whenever 
they met during the day, — for no one listened so patiently as the gentle wife, 
— in the evening often too tired after his unreasonable work to say a word 
toher. Although Hetty tried to be patient and cheerful with everything, it 
was plain that her spirits grew dejected in the absence of all love and exhi- 
bition of kindness. Barbara still kept on her way unchanged from year to 
year, as Uncle True well knew she would, usurping Hetty’s rightful place in 
the household, which, without being in open defiance of her brother’s wife, 
sent the pang as straight to her heart, and accomplished all that was meant 
without appearing obnoxious. No love or gentleness or forbearance on 
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Hetty’s part ever did or could make Barbara other than she was. Hetty 
grieved over it, and laid the blame all upon her own innocent head for a time; 
until Uncle True took the matter into his own hands, and strengthened her 
confidence in herself by convincing Hetty that no seeds sown in such soil 
could ever spring up and bear fruit. It was not often now that the two 
women, each with her own chosen work about the house, conversed, as at 
first Hetty insisted upon doing. She had been met only by coldness and 
reserve, and now the day was past she no longer had the strength and 
courage to win a pitiless heart to love her. With her delicate strength the 
heaviest work naturally fell to Barbara’s part to do, for Barbara had from 
her childhood been familiar with labor, and partook of her brother’s love 
for it: both were content to go on in the old beaten path without question- 
ing whether there might not be a better way to lighten the labor and give 
the mind a little more activity. 

Barbara’s aversion to Hetty from the beginning seemed, in part, owing to 
the girlish grace of the slegder form which was incapacitated for the rough 
toilof a farmer’s kitchen. She wondered how her brother could be so blind, 
though he was not to blame for being deceived by a pretty face, — men often 
were. “Such simperin’ ways might do for Squire Denton’s lady, but not 
for a poor orphan like her,” Barbara found the courage to say one afternoon, 
as with brown arms bared to the elbow, coarse shoes, and dress soiled with 
her dairy work, she Stood by the open door in the kitchen, when Hetty ina 
plain, white muslin, flitted past her, smiling and kissing her hand to Uncle 
True as she passed down the path io the garden that way, shut in by June- 
berry trees and a hedge of currant-bushes. There were tulip-beds and 
clumps of mosses and pansies where she seated herself, placing a few of the 
loveliest in her hair, and there sat still with her pretty hands folded on her 
lap, listening to the trilling of the birds, and fondling the beautiful blossoms, 
which seemed to look up into her face with their moist eyes and breathe out 
a new fragrance from their dewy hearts, not more lovely than the face that 
was bending over them. 

Uncle True did not seem to heed Barbara’s words, for he only looked out 
upon Hetty in the garden, with the June sun glinting through the leaves on 
her bowed head, looking at the flowers in her lap, as though bereft of all 
else to love. Then, as if Barbara were not there, as to some vision risen 
up before him, the old man’s voice sounded out distinctly in the room, where 
there had been silence since Barbara spoke : — 

“Ts there zo way? God is loving. He would noi willingly afflict, and it 
seems to me that he will be pitiful and spare her the pain that a long life 
will bring her.” And Uncle True bent his head, as it may have drooped 
before under his own earlier sorrows. 

Barbara thought Uncle True was crazed; something in his voice and 
manner startled her,-—but his face was calm; only his lips moved, and he 
was thinking deeply as was his habit; so she forgot her fears for him, but 
dared not intrude again with any mention of Hetty. 
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Without once looking at Barbara, Uncle True went straight on past her 
to where Hetty was in the garden, who sat there on the grass still, though 
there was a feeling of dampness in the air, and a light breeze springing up 
tossed the tall sedgy grass in waves over in the field beyond. 

Barbara heard him say, “ It’s late to be out ; and the dew is already falling.” 
Then how kind his voice as he said, “ Good-night, Hetty,” and turned away 
homeward. 

“Well, well,” said Barbara, with her hands resting on her hips, and 
straightening herself up to make sure she was not to be beaten in this mat- 
ter or any other, “ Who’d a thought it of Uncle True now, to go and get 
so foolish over that child, and look at her kind o’ wild like, as though she 
was gettin’ wings, and goin’ up out of sight with them posies stuck in her 
head. This house can’t hold both of us if these mincin’ ways is kept up, 
and folks heads turned as Uncle True seems to be with every nonsense 0’ 
hers! I’m thankful Abram Fuller’s getting over Azs blindness, thinking 
that white face o’ hers is too good for this world. We’ll see, we’ll see,” and 
Barbara, shaking her head and giving one glance at Hetty, bounced out of 
the room. 

Hetty came in from the garden, and, going to her room, parted the cur- 
tains and looked out long and earnestly towards the fields, where she could 
hear the men’s voices, and her husband’s clear above the rest, shouting to 
the teams to stop work. It was an hour earlier than usual, but the clouds 
were gathering blackness, and the lightning darted angrily across the sky. 
She could hear Barbara laying the plates for supper, and the tramp of feet, 
and Barbara’s laugh — for Barbara could be merry in her way, when Hetty 
wasn’t by — joking with the men and attending to her brother’s wants, more 
than making up for all Hetty could do. A bright spot burned in Hetty’s 
cheeks as she waited nervously for Abram’s step in the hall, for she hoped 
he would seek her, at least that he would miss her from her accustomed 
place, where she could be useful to him when he came in tired from his 
work. But Abram forgot about Hetty, with the storm rising and his acres 
of hay, new-mown, lying there to be drenched with the rain. He was wor- 
ried and silent, and took no notice of Barbara’s officiousness, sitting sulkily 
after supper was finished, leaning his head on his hands, and wondering if 
other people had as many crosses and discouragements — the best hand gone 
home with a sprained ankle, and everything going wrong just at the time 
when he needed to be the least troubled. 

His reverie was broken by a call from Hetty, which he obeyed instantly, 
feeling troubled that he had been forgetful even to ask Barbara where Hetty 
was. He found her with her hands pressed to her temples and her eyes 
bright with fever. The wilted flowers were crushed, and still clung to her 
hair, and the white dress, just as Uncle True last saw her, made her look so 
helpless and childlike, lying back there among the pillows, that Abram 
stood still a moment to collect his senses and see that it was really Hetty. 
She threw up her arms when he stooped down to inquire what it was that 
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ailed her, and drew her husband’s face close to hers, crying, passionately, 
and pressing her lips to his cheek, — 

“I’m so sick, so very sick, Abram, and I feel the chill coming again that 
I took in the damp grass this afternoon. Hadn’t you better send for Uncle 
True?” Abram unclasped her arms and drew back to look at her face, 
where the redness of fever had given place toa pallor that was almost death- 
like. Her slight form shook with the chill that was indeed coming on. 

“Why, Hetty, you’ll be better; but I’ll go for him, may be he’ll know 
what ails you better than Barbara or I;” and he placed his rough hand as 
tenderly as he knew how over hers so small and white and damp, with a cold 
sweat that now stood in drops on her forehead. ‘Go quick, Abram, I want 
to talk to Uncle True, and he will be so disappointed if I can’t.” 

“It’s no use worryin’ so, for you'll be better right away, when Bar- 
bara brings hot tea and flannels—don’t Hetty?” and Abram’s voice fal- 
tered in spite of himself, as he saw her look so despairingly toward him when 
he turned to go. Barbara came in with the things for Hetty, somewhat soft- 
ened by what Abram had told her, but only half crediting the fuss about 
Hetty, supposing it might be nervousness or a slight cold, which she’d soon 
get over. But when she saw the evident suffering, and the pallor of Hetty’s 
face, she relented — for there never was a heart so hard that the sight of hu- 
man suffering did not soften it— and went to work earnestly, wrapping the 
flannel about her limbs, and chafing the tender little feet vigorously with her 
hands. Who can tell what regrets may have entered that woman’s soul as 
she stood there by her brother’s wife and looked back over her life with 
Hetty under that roof, discerning clearly, it may be, as never before, her 
injustice, her coldness? Ah, who can tell? 

How it might have been that a swift judgment sent barbed arrows of re- 
gret, sharper tenfold than any physical pain —resolves, may be, crowding in 
upon each other, as to what she should do hereafter! Oh, that “hereafter,” 
that zever comes! You and I, reader, know the bitterness of waiting, yearn- 
ing, and fearing that the opportunity, so accessible, so near once, will slip 
from our grasp! It is a frail hope at best, for the present time only is our 
own ; the future we are not sure of for a single hour. And would it come 
to Barbara ? 

She heard Abram’s hurried step in the hall, and Uncle True was follow- 
ing, looking anxiously toward Hetty as they entered. She had until then 
seemed unconscious of any presence in the room, though one after another 
of the neighboring women dropped in and spoke in soft whispers to Barbara. 
But they were soon awed to silence by a significant shake of the head from 
her who with soul tenderness .ministered to Hetty’s wants and never left 
her place at the bedside. Hetty reached out her hand to Uncle True as he 
came up, while he stood solemnly regarding her in silent sorrow. Then her 
eyes wandered to her husband, who seemed really desolate at seeing her no 
better. 


“Send for Dr. Clarke,” said Uncle True, softly and aside, tohim. “She 
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must not have another chill. How is it, Hetty?” he said, bending down 
close to her, “does the coldness seem to be inward? Has it struck clear 
to the heart, child ?” 

“Yes, yes, Uncle True, to my very heart. I am in the grasp of some- 
thing that I shall never get over,”— and she closed her eyes faintly, still 
clinging to Uncle True’s hand. 

“ To the very heart!” The words came slowly from Uncle True's lips 
as he looked at her and smothered a groan which nearly escaped him. “Oh, 
Hetty! may be you don’t know I’ve seen it coming on; ’twas that made 
you sit in the garden so long and mourn over the flowers — you’d not much 
else to love ; God knows it, and I knew it!” 

“Oh, don’t! don’t talk in that way, Uncle True! I’m sorry I staid so 
long in the garden, and no one is to blame but me, Uncle True. I was 
thinking of my mother, almost forgotten, it was so long ago, —and the flow- 
ers looked so beautiful to me, like the faces of little children, while I was 
trying to forget that I — that I was ever unhappy.” 

“Dear child! dearlamb! Born for such a beautiful life! But the tender 
feet have strayed into desert places here. It is such as thee the Saviour 
carries in his bosom.” 

These words were spoken low and not heard by Abram or Barbara, who 
stood at the foot of Hetty’s bed weeping. Hetty had closed her eyes while 
Uncle True spoke, and a faint spasm passed over her face, a deathlike stu- 
por creeping over her, which to Uncle True was a foreshadowing of the 
“dreamless sleep.” When Dr. Clarke entered, it was plain that he believed 
her past all hope and human aid. He held for a moment the delicate wrist, 
where the pulse flutttered feebly, and called to Abram to assure him that 
nothing could save her. 

“ Give her wine, and do what you can to revive her failing strength, —I 
cannot do more than that. She is a delicate flower; such are early trans- 
planted.” And the kind-hearted physician grasped Abram’s hand, as he 
turned to go, with fervent sympathy. A physician’s life of active duty oscil- 
lates continually between life and death. He feels, far more than do those 
who look to him for help, the powerlessness of his human judgment, and the 
weakness of his arm of flesh. A shadowy hand wrestles with his and drags 
the failing, diminishing body down to the abyss of night, from which he 
cannot withhold it. 

At last, as the hours wore on to midnight, one and then another went 
away, until Abram and Uncle True were alone with Hetty, except Barbara, 
coming in softly now and then, restless and wretched, often-asking, in tones 
that denoted grief, and that scarcely sounded like her own, if there was not 
something she could do for Hetty; or, when there was not, smoothing out 
the long, fair hair that fell over the pillow. 

Hetty seemed to gather strength again, and motioned to her husband to 
lift her in his arms and rest her head on his shoulder. “I feel better now,” 
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she whispered, with a radiant smile lighting up her whole face, “and you 
and Uncle True must not feel so troubled and grieved any more.” 

“Oh, Hetty,” said Abram, “’tain’t much use zow, and may be it'll make 
you worse to listen, but I can’t help telling you that I’ve loved money too 
well, and I’m sorry for it now. I didn’t mean to be selfish, and forget that 
you came here to be loved, and the old house was kind o’ lonesome and 
strange. "Twas the way I was brought up, and I’ve taken late years to bein’ 
complainin’, I might say, forgettin’ there’s a God in heaven. Caz you for- 
give me, Hetty?” 

Hetty nestled her face to his with a look more eloquent than words, and 
after a few moments’ silence, she said in broken whispers, — 

“TI knew you loved me, and ’twas my fault, perhaps, in not seeing things 
as you did, and not knowing how to help you and Barbara more. I’m very 
young yet, and it would be beautiful to live in this world if we could see 
things right, and know how to make every one happy around us. But, 
Abram, I’m afraid I could.not make you and Barbara happy. I think — 
Abram — 7¢ zs better so.” 

Then there was a hush in the room, save the dash of rain on the windows 
and the rustle of Barbara’s dress as she knelt down at the foot of the low 
bed. And in the silence Uncle True saw the light fade out of Hetty’s 
face, and a great calm steal over it, making it the face of an angel. Then, 
while Abram’s head was bowed upon his hands, and his strong frame agi- 
tated with a first keen sorrow, the pure soul of Hetty Fuller, without a sigh, 
passed into the presence of the Father. 

She has lived in the unclouded light of his love seven years. 


C. A. BARBER. 





ERENE will be our days, and bright 
S And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

The blest are they who in the main 

This faith, even now, do entertain : 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 


— Wordsworth. 
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THE RADICAL CLUB. 


HE Club met at Mr. Sargent’s house on Monday, April 17, 

to listen to an essay by Mr. F. B. Sanborn on “ News- 
papers.” Despite the weather there was a good attendance. 
The novelty and freshness of the topic was very enjoyable. 
The conversation, if not profound nor original, more than made 
up for any shortcoming in that respect by being, as all agree, 
exceedingly spicy. We have to confess our indebtedness on 
this occasion to Mrs. Moulton’s report in “The New-York Tri- 
bune.” 

Mr. Sanborn’s essay was substantially as follows :— 


When Horace Waipole was furnishing his fine house, his friend and 
former tutor, the poet Gray, wrote him that his chairs ought to be new, 
unless he would cramp or torture his guests. “Every chair that is easy is 
modern,” said Gray; and with quite as much truth we may claim that all 
newspapers that are good are recent. Sydney Smith was fond of dating 
events before or after “the invention of common sense ;” and certainly the 
common sense that controls the modern newspaper does not go back many 
centuries. 

The newspaper of to-day is a very different thing from the newspaper 
which Dickens satirized in “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Not only have the means 
of communication been infinitely enlarged, so that our news flashes to us 
with the speed of lightning from every quarter of the world; but the news- 
paper has ceased to be the vehicle of mere news. Moral and scientific ques- 
tions are ably discussed, reforms are advocated, discoveries are chronicled, 
—in short, the newspaper holds its mirror up to every aspect of the times. 
Thoreau was in the habit of condemning newspapers. He read once a 
week, but considered himself the worse for even so much dissipation. 
“ Read not the Times,” he said, “read the Eternities.” But there came a 
season when Thoreau read every newspaper he could find. It was when 
John Brown lay wounded at Harper’s Ferry, and his enemies, thronging 
about and questioning him, drew from him those answers which rang 
through the country for years, and still thrill the heart as we recall them. 
It was the reporter of the New-York newspaper who then and there noted 
down the undying words, which might else have been lost ; and thus was it 
made manifest for what reason the New-York newspaper had been allowed 
to exist all these years, since no other paper could have had a reporter 
there. In those days the Times and the Eternities got printed on the same 
sheet, as they always do when a hero appears. Of late years there has 
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been a marked increase in the courage as well as in the resources of news- 
papers. Contented formerly with following in the wake of public opinion, 
they have sprung to the front, and aspire to lead where they used to follow. 
In the last ten years the tone of our own journals has greatly changed. If 
they are not yet models of courage, they are by no means deficient in bold- 
ness, and no longer deem it their duty to “feel round for the average judg- 
ment of their readers and express that,” as Wendell Phillips used to accuse 
them of doing. One reason for this change is the rapidity with which, as a 
nation, we have passed from a provincial to an imperial position among the 
nations ; for, waiting on our prosperity, have come fabulous wealth, increased 
culture, a prodigious diversity of tastes and interests, and a wide expansion 
of the horizon of individual ambition. Under the spur of these excitements 
a new class of newspaper editors has appeared. An English traveler, in 
1833, spoke of the American editors as “shrewd, but uneducated men ;” 
but the description no longer applies. Nearly all the rising or lately risen 
journalists in the country are educated men, — many of them highly accom- 
plished in scholarship or literature. They are traveled men, too: familiar 
with foreign countries and with their own. Either as editors or correspon- 
dents, journalism is drawing into its service the highest culture and the best 
brain in the country, whether of men or women. When Mrs. Child, that 
genial grandmother of feminine journalism in America, wrote her “ Letters 
from New York,” when Margaret Fuller went to the same city to help Mr. 
Greeley edit “The Tribune,” how daring and strange their ventures seemed 
to their country-women. Now their successors in the same field are legion. 
But, with so many recruits to the ranks of journalism, it must be confessed 
that the number of really able editors is still small. Brilliant and forcible 
and sensible as American journalists are, they seldom develop into marked 
superiority ; each has his drawback, and does not rise beyond a certain 
standard. Had Franklin lived in our day, and devoted himself to a news- 
paper, he might perhaps have come nearer than any one else to being the 
ideal editor; but even of Franklin Timothy Pickering observed that “he 
was never found in a minority,” and the ideal journalist, like the greatest 
general, must sometimes lead a forlorn hope. Courage, high moral courage, 
is still the quality most lacking in journalism, though we meet it not infre- 
quently, and believe that it is constantly increasing, as the temptations to 
cowardice are decreasing. It becomes every year more difficult to hire or 
buy a successful newspaper ; for the successful newspaper is rich enough to 
live without bribery. Moreover, papers thrive now by their advertisements 
rather than by their subscribers. One of the besetting sins of the journalist, 
especially of the war and Washington correspondent, is self-conceit. “I 
wish I knew anything,” said Lord Melbourne, “as positively as Macaulay 
knows everything ;” and it were surely a high enough ambition for the most 
aspiring scholar to be certain of everything as is an American editor. But 
our daily or weekly instructors have, after all, the right to a little comforting 
self-glorification. It is no mean talent which they use, and they do not use 
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it ill. One meets no better English outside the works of the great masters 
than we find daily in newspapers. It is because a true journalist thinks 
more of his matter than of his manner, and seeks to make himself under- 
stood rather than admired, that he writes so well; and how well our best 
editors and correspondents write one can easily see by writing himself on 
one of their themes. Is it extravagant to say that the careful reader of a 
few good newspapers will learn more in a year than most scholars do in 
their great libraries, while the majority of men and women are more rapidly 
instructed by this means than by any ever tried before? There is, however, 
this drawback: the real or fancied necessity of writing something upon 
every subject tempts too many journalists to be mere smatterers, makes 
their opinions less worthy of attention than their style. Add to this their 
firm determination never to retract a statement or an opinion, and you can 
fancy a journalist of tender conscience saying with little Marjorie Fleming, 
“Oh! what would become of me if I was in danger and had not friends 
with me? I must go to unquenchable fire, and if I was tempted to sin how 
could I resist it? Oh! no: I will never do it again; no! no! if I can nelp 
it; but, as for regaining my character, I despair of it.” 

It is sometimes objected to journalism that it is anonymous, and Wen- 
dell Phillips has called this anonymous security “a coward’s castle.” But 
a newspaper is always responsible for what it prints; and, if it slanders a 
man, can be brought to account for it. What purpose would it serve to 
make each writer personally known? “The shield of anonymous publica- 
tion is necessary to the man who is to criticise fearlessly: without it he 
would be exposed to the reproaches, the hatred, the bribes, and the bland- 
ishments that would certainly interfere with his proper duty. There are 
enthusiasts who hope for the model newspaper which they have never yet 
seen; but, whenever it is established, it will require in its editor the deepest 
purpose, the broadest thought, the highest culture, the most tolerant heart, 
the noblest manhood, of which humanity is capable. 


Mr. WEIss followed, and spoke of his own enjoyment of newspapers. 
He never took one up, he said, without wanting to cut a scrap from it. The 
relative importance of the press and the pulpit would bear discussing, — for 
his part he thought the press had filched a good deal of power from the pul- 
pit and preached its sermons quite as effectively. 

Mr. SARGENT inquired whether journals were not as much under the 
control of their subscribers as a minister under that of his parish. 

Mrs. CHENEY said that she had noticed in non-reading communities, 
especially at the South, that the pulpit had largely to supply the place of the 
press, even as an organ of news. 

Dr. BARTOL remarked that he had been feeling as if the essayist were in 
that little box you see in Roman-Catholic churches called the confessional. 
He wondered whether the press, as well as the church, might not need its 
Luther. He was struck by the blind, irrational belief of the great journal- 
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jst, that he is not a responsible man, but a gigantic Behemoth who shall 
bear down all prejudices. He was once entertaining Thackeray at break- 
fast, and they fell into talk about Goethe. Dr. Bartol made some strictures 
on the morals of the great German; but Thackeray shook his head. ‘We 
can’t judge such a man,” he said, “by ordinary standards. He is too great 
for our measurements.” Similarly the editorial mind seems to think itself 
beyond common judgment, and we are afraid of the press, all of us, as we 
are of the Irish vote. The facility with which newspapers change their 
minds is something amusing to watch. “The Boston Courier” was a good 
paper in that stage of its varied life when Mr. Buckingham managed it; but 
even Mr. Buckingham was not in every instance entirely fearless ; and said 
once, when reproached for holding his peace when he should have spoken, 
“‘ My poverty, but not my will, consents.” A savage one day was talking to 
some missionary about virtue, and betrayed his opinion that people are good 
because they are afraid. “When he grow strong he grow bad,” said the 
savage, concerning human nature as he saw it,— might not the same be 
said of newspapers ? : 

Mr. Wasson did not think newspapers became bad in proportion as they 
grew strong, but the reverse. The richest paper could afford to be the 
bravest ; and the worst paper in New York was one struggling to establish 
the fact of its existence. But there was one danger about newspapers, and 
the better the paper the greater this became,—the danger that we should 
be satisfied to get our information from them. Mr. Weiss always wanted to 
cut “scraps” from them, and their tendency was to make one’s mznd run to 
scraps. The diminution of the faculty for concentrated study may be largely 
traced to newspapers ; and this is not at all the fault of the newspapers, but 
of those who are contented with mere mention. We are, indeed, no longer 
provincial, and that is a-great gain; but it is bought dearly by the loss of 
the power of long and close thinking. Thought itself is worth quite as 
much as the results of thought. Will not some editor begin by and by to 
define the province of journalism, and tell people that they are not to 
depend on newspapers for their opinions ? 

Mr. Hatch told an experience of his own. Long ago he carried to Mr. 
Raymond of “ The New-York Times ” a rather radical article on the Sun- 
day question, which Mr. Raymond refused to publish, though he had just 
printed a conservative article on the same subject. “I would not publish 
it,” said Mr. Raymond, “though you should pay for it at the highest adver- 
tising rates.” —“ But why not? Are you opposed to my views ?” —“ By 
no means; I am rather in sympathy with them than otherwise ; but it 
would never answer for me to print such an article.” About this course 


Mr. Hatch used some strong adjectives, regarding the mercenary motive of 
Mr. Raymond with the contempt natural to the transcendental mind for 
mere dollars and cents. 


Mr. TIFFANY thought a man’s profession did not much change his moral 
quality. Whether he prints or preaches, he will be much the same man. 
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But the press offers more freedom than the pulpit, because an editor is less 
embarrassed by a few subscribers who stop their paper, and are done with 
him, than the minister is by the one or two malcontents in his parish who 
foment dissension under his very nose. There seemed no reason why an 
editor who wished it could not be a tolerably honest man. Every paper had 
its own constituency, and the man who liked “The Tribune” would not be 
satisfied with “ The Sun.” 

Dr. BARTOL then exhorted Mr. ROBINSON to turn state’s evidence ; and 
upon this hint spoke Robinson, the caustic yet kindly. He characterized 
Mr. Buckingham as one of the few really great editors we have ever had in 
this country ; and he thought, that, in comparison with thirty years ago, the 
press of to-day follows the people rather than leads them. It must have 
less influence than formerly, else why does New York so persistently grow 
worse, with so many of its papers on the right side. He agreed with Mr. 
Wasson as to the pernicious effect of too much newspaper. He read news- 
papers all the time himself, and picked up those he had thrown on the floor 
to read them over again. But he knew they were the worst reading in the 
world ; and if he had at all escaped being completely ruined by them, it was 
because he never by any chance remembered anything he had read. 

GEN. ARMSTRONG remarked that he had just been spending an hour in a 
convocation of orthodox ministers. They had been discussing the bondage 
of the pulpit, and they concluded the escape from it must be through the 
force of strong convictions. So about the press: if they have strong con- 
victions to which they dare not be disloyal, the force of truth will make 
them free. 

Mrs. Howe said that to her thinking neither pulpit nor press could sup- 
plant the other. The newspaper is indispensable, God forbid we should be 
deprived of it; but the church also is indispensable, God forbid that we 
should be deprived of that. It is the old fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
Let the hare do the swift running, — we need the slow, safe tortoise as well. 
The people must not forget that its business is to set forth high ethical 
culture. 

Mr. Wasson told the story of a young man who preached in the’ neigh- 
borhood of Boston, and who left his pulpit to go West and engage upon a 
daily newspaper. He preached a farewell sermon, this departing apostle, in 
which he shook from his feet the dust of the pulpit, and enlarged eloquently 
on the larger mission of the press. One month convinced him that he could 
not write articles which he would recognize after they had passea through 
the day editor’s hands, and in two months he was back in the ministry. 
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NOTES. 


NNIVERSARY WEEK is upon us again. Once more the old 

year dies. Its records will be spread before the public, and 
new plans for future activity will be developed. Every side will of 
course report “progress.” Every cause is “steadily gaining ground” 
— during Anniversary Week. All causes prosper then; or are about 
to prosper. Those that have languished in the past have done so 
“solely for want of funds.” Each having “¢ruth and right” on its 
side, the whole world is coming round to it! Else, how can there be a 
millennium ? Who doubts that many an honest Friend has seen in his 
vision of heaven all the vast multitude dressed in drab? And how 
often has the zealous Baptist missionary seen in the other place all 
those who were “only sprinkled”? The Shaker comes up to Boston 
as to a doomed city, cries aloud and spares not, that there shall be 
sweet peace on earth when there are “no more matriages,” and chil- 
dren have become a “ sweet remembrance of other days.” The strict 
Churchman has a dream of heaven here, which shows him a whole 
world transfigured by “the laying on of hands” and decorously read- 
ing its prayers. And now a Unitarian beholds his denomination 
spreading over the face of the earth as the waters cover the sea, con- 
fessing the “ Lord.” ‘True, it has made but little progress heretofore ; 
but it will when once it gets a start: it will then ‘move rapidly. The 
pure Universalist brother throws up his arms and trumpets “the 
love of God,” the salvation in a heaven hereafter of all souls. But 
now, here on earth, God hates, and bids him that he eject from his 
denomination of saints, all the Rowland Connors his keen vigilance 
can search out, — and 4e reports “ progress.” The Catholic does not 
come to the anniversaries. He has his own times and seasons. But 
as we look out upon him in his own tented field, we behold him busy 
with the doctrine of the infallibility of the successor of Peter. Will 
he report “progress”? Will he ever again shout the triumphs of the 
Church? Dr. Déllinger has had a word to say, and its echoes are 
yet ringing in his ear. But wait! wait till once again the Pope shall 
hold the kingdoms of this worfd in the clutches of “temporal power” ! 
Ah! it will not be safe for Dodllinger then. The days of the millen- 
nium will have arrived then, and all the Dollingers will hold their 
peace—/hen/ But here is the Free Religionist, newly arrived in Bos- 

5 
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ton. Hold! he is accosted at the door of the Temple. 
salutes him :— 

“T don’t see what you folks believe in, in there.” 

“ Come in and hear.” ; 

“T intend to. I was there last year. You don’t agree among your- 
selves.” 

“ And do you not rejoice in that? Tis the first dawn of the millen- 
nium. We don’t agree with each other, and yet we don’t fight.” 

“T should think you would want to agree on something.” 

“That is what we agree on, — we won’t fight.” 

“ How does that save a man?” 

“ Save him?” . 

“Yes — in the world to come.” 

“Oh, now, why not wait until you are in that other world before 
you trouble yourself about that?” 

“We shall meet God there, and he will demand of us if we complied 
with the requirements of his Word here.” 

Ah, yes: I know the story. _I used to look at things in the same 
way.” _. 

“ Before you were led astray.” 

“Come in, come in. When you are ‘led astray’ you will compre- 
hend the situation, and know why it is that I now recognize all truth 
wherever I find it to be the Word of God, and am not limited to the 
pages of the Bible. The Bible! our Bible is the whole record of 
mankind on the earth, —all they have dreamed and experienced and 
suffered and discovered. Why take the history of the Jews only? 
Why make an idol of that? Who are you that you may not look 
at this world and say what is right and true for yourself? But the 
crowd is gathering, and I don’t like to be talking so loud in the 
entrance.” 

“If you could only agree on something I could get hold of.” 

“Come in and hear and be persuaded in your own mind and heart. 
So shall you find heaven, and meet God, and see him here on the earth, 
And you and he will not be strangers then when you go into that world 
that is to come.” 


A stranger 


“OxFORD rejected Wesley,” says “Zion’s Herald,” and so it has 
gone on “from deadness to rottenness.” Wherefore this remark? 
Fowett has been lifted to the mastership of Balliol! And who is 
Jowett? Jowett is “one of the strong objectors to the inspired Word, 
and to the Evangelical faith.” Enough said. 
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No: aword more. Quoth the “ Herald,”— 


“It is a striking event” (Jowett’s triumph) “as betokening the breakin 
up of that University because of its refusal to accept Christian truth an 
work.” 

Says Prof. Jowett, — 


“TI have before my mind an ideal college, -—a college where there should 
be perfect intellectual freedom, not only allowed, but encouraged ; a college 
where the rich and poor should mingle with equality and social courtesy, 
each learning something from the other; a college whose fellowship and 
other rewards should be gained only by true ability, not by subscription to 
dogmas ; a college where there should be ‘plain living and high thinking.’ ” 
” ! 


“ Rottenness 


OneE more look at the “ Herald.” 


“John Wickliffe was once master of Balliol. How different the stream 
he started from that which his last successor sends forth! The first was a 
Bibleist, the last a Platonist.' The first studiously translated and circulated 
and preached the Word of God; the last decries that Word.” 

“Here is a lump of pure gold,” quoth Mr. Haven of the “ Herald.” 

“Ts it not rather a piece of quartz? There is gold # it, I think,” 
suggests the Professor of Balliol. 

“It is pure, solid gold, sir!” 

“ But it is, in appearance at least, precisely like quartz.” 

“Sir, once they would have burnt you at the stake for doubting and 
denying that this is all gold, pure gold. Now, such is the temper of 
the time, I can only denounce you as rotten, which I do with all my 
heart.” 

“Ah! well.” 


It may be well to follow the above with this contribution to the 
defense of the Bible from Rev. David Plumb. Mr. Plumb at first 
sent us a MS. that would have occupied nearly double the number of 
pages of the article to which it was intended as a reply. At our sug- 
gestion he has cut the original document down to dimensions which 
enable us to present it here. 


A WorD FOR THE BIBLE 


The Bible, like any other book, must submit to the laws of just criticism. 
That supreme arbiter which is older than books, the Human Reason, must 
here, as everywhere, have control. Whatever in the Bible will not stand 
the test of reason must be excluded. But the trial must be by reason, not 
by prejudice ; not by speculative theory ; not by what may be exceptional in 
its own record; not even by science, until her laws are so well known and 
her facts so clear and full as to give absolute authority to her word. 

That the Bible is idolized, as Mr. Conway charges, and that such idola- 
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try is cause of much error and evil, is to be admitted. But the book is not 
responsible for the idolatry unless it demands it. But Mr. Conway’s indict- 
ment is not so much against the idolatry as against the Bible itself, making 
it responsible for a catalogue of most foul and monstrous things, — fanati- 
cisms, barbarisms, impurities, domestic miseries, murders, despotisms, and 
slavery, — which he portrays under the startling title, “The Human Sacri- 
fices of Christendom.” ; 

Now, though I hold with Mr. Conway that the Bible must stand or fall 
for what it is in itself, I am bold to say that not one of the evils or crimes 
so vividly depicted in his essay is legitimately chargeable to it; and, could 
sufficient space be here allotted me, I would make the statement good in re- 
spect to every particular point of the indictment. But as the editor informs 
me I can have but brief space for reply, I will confine myself to two or three 
points out of ten or twelve, and let the handling of these show how far I am 
justified in my assertion. 

1. Cain’s Murder. Mr. Conway tells us of “a man by the name of 
Mobbs, who was executed in England for murdering a boy in a very brutal 
way. He was seized with an uncontrollable impulse to murder him, and 
then proceeded to stab and cut him to pieces. It came out on the trial that 
he had no provocation from the boy whatever. But he was in the habit of 
reading ‘The Illustrated Police News,’ and dwelling upon the pictures of 
crime represented in it. That, however, which most affected the imagina- 
tion of the brutal man was not ‘The Police News,’ but the Bible. Particu- 
larly, he kept by him, and read over and over again, the story of Cain and 
Abel ; and it was to this that he chiefly referred the mad impulse which cost 
the poor lad his life’ Then Mr. Conway goes on to say, “ All the volumes 
of ‘The Police News’ do not contain more stimulating, details of crime 
than the Bible, which Mobbs kept in his dinner-basket until it fed the wild 
beast in him to full strength and ferocity.” 

Now the charge is, that the Bible account of Cain’s murder of Abel 
stimulated Mobbs to murder the boy. Suppose it did. Is the Bible respon- 
sible for it? Not unless the account necessarily stimulates murder. But 
the effect, legitimately, is directly the reverse, and it was so designed. 
Abel’s “ blood cried from the ground unto God” against the murderer, and 
caused him to be branded and set adrift to wander as “a vagabond in the 
earth.” Is the Bible, which forbids murder and punishes it with death, to 
be held responsible for stiumulating the crime because crazy brutes like 
Mobbs choose to imitate the bloody historical Cain, whom the Bible 
accurses as a monster, and holds him up as a warning for all time? On the 
same principle, every book that records a murder stimulates to the crime ; 
and if the Bible should be suppressed for its murder accounts, every history 
should be suppressed for the same reason, which sufficiently shows the 
absurdity of the position. But the Bible, unlike other books, is said to be 
the “ Word of God.” Whether this is true or not, so long as its whole pre- 
ceptive code, from Genesis to Revelation, utters its abhorrence and prohibi- 
tion of murder and all other crime, belief in the book as the Word of God 
cannot weaken the power of such abhorrence and prohibition for the sup- 
pression of homicide and other atrocities, but rather strengthens it. 

If there are things in the historical records of the book which are 
wrong, as there are, and which are said to have been approved by God, 
which they could not have been, they relate to a particular people, and are 
exceptional at that, and, therefore, can have no general practical effect, and 
are allowed no authority by the Bible, when taken as a whole, but are disal- 
lowed and prohibited by it. So much for “ Mobbs” and the “book he kept 
in his dinner-basket.” ; 


2. The Bible for Slavery. Mr. Conway asks, “ What has the Bible done 
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for the oppressed of every land?” He answers, “In various degrees what 
it did for the American slaves. The position of the churches, so far as the 
Bible was concerned, was impregnable. It represented God as handing 
down a slave-code from Sinai, and Paul as encouraging those who were 
slaves to remain slaves, the same apostle having made himself the great 
exemplar of those who returned fugitive slaves to their masters.” 

So the ghost of the Bible argument for slavery that was laid twenty-five 
years ago starts up again, not at the bidding of pro-slavery divines to sus- 
tain “the sum of all villainies,” — for that necessity is past, — but at the call 
of a radical and abolitionist, to prove that the Bible itself is “the sum of all 
villainies,” as one would interpret his charge. 

That the argument for slavery from the Bible failed, all who were con- 
versant with the controversy £zow, and most of the pro-slavery side were 
made to admit it; and Mr. Conway’s reassertion of the validity of the argu- 
ment will not be likely to change the verdict. Theodore D. Weld’s “ The 
Bible vs. Slavery,” Beriah Green’s “ The Chattel Principle the Abhorrence 
of Jesus Christ and the Apostles; or, No Refuge for American Slavery in the 
New Testament,” Geo. B. Cheever’s “The Guilt of Slavery and the Crime 
of Slaveholding Demonstrated from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures,” 
together with innumerable discourses, lectures, newspaper articles and pam- 
phlets in the same line, by a host of able thinkers and writers, exhausted 
the proof for the anti-slavery character of the Bible, and made the demon- 
stration of their side of the argument as clear as a problem in Euclid. They 
made it certain that the Bible not only does not sanction slavery, but that it 
is a many-sided, blazing battery, hurling thunderbolts of prohibitions, denun- 
ciations, curses, against it and all oppression; and so made that very Bible 
—contrary to Mr. Conway’s assertion—the chief instrument of the over- 
throw of American slavery, as the abolitionists of England before had of 
the overthrow of British slavery in the West Indies. If Mr. Conway has 
not familiarized himself with the works to which I have referred, I com- 
mend them to his notice; for I shall not even summarize the proof with 
which they stormed and carried the enemy’s works. 

But, not to leave Mr. Conway’s charge with simply a general denial, I 
cite from that “ slave-code,” which he says the Bible “represents as being 
handed down by God from Sinai,” the following significant statutes : “ Thou 
shalt neither vex nor offress a stranger.” “Ye shall not oppress one anoth- 
er.’ “Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his hands unto thee.” ‘He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hand, shall be surely put to death.” ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xx. 18). A code with such statutes, what- 
ever form of servitude it may allow, that servitude cannot be chattel slavery. 

If the “Code from Sinai” affords Mr. Conway no support for his indict- 
ment against the Bible, the New Testament — the constructive law of whose 
ethical system is, “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them” — will not be likely to furnish him with any. 
That the conversion of masters to Christianity set their slaves, 7fso facto, 
free, is clear from the fact that the apostle says to the servants of such, 
“They that have believing masters, let them not desPise them decause they 
are brethren ;” that is, not disregard their service because their bonds were 
broken and they were their masters’ equals in the brotherhood ; but, he 
adds, “the rather do them service” (freely, and not because they were 
bound to, but), “ decause they are faithful and beloved, with good will, as to 
the Lord and not to men.” 

But “ Paul made himself the great exemplar of those who returned fugi- 
tive slaves to their masters.” Let us see how the facts sustain this charge 
of Mr. Conway against the apostle. Was it under Moses Stuart or Dr. 
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Lord or Dr. Dewey that Mr. Conway studied divinity that he takes up their 
old cry, “Paul sent Onesimus back to Philemon”? Onesimus, having 
been, in what sense does not plainly appear, a servant of Philemon, a mem- 
ber of the church at Colosse, left the service of that gentleman and fled to 
Rome, where he made the acquaintance of Paul and was converted to Chris- 
tianity by the instrumentality of the apostle; and so, by the Christian law 
of equality in Christ, where “a// are one,” he stood the peer of his old mas- 
ter. Nevertheless the apostle sent him back to him. How, and as what? 
As the apostle “made himself the great exemplar of those who returned 
fugitive slaves to their masters,” we expect to find that he seized his victim 
by the throat, dragged him before some Roman commissioner for the return 
of fugitive slaves, had him bound by ex farte testimony as Philemon’s chat- 
tel, and hurried off in handcuffs to Colosse, to receive a hundred lashes on 
his arrival, and to feel again the iron of slavery enter his soul. But the 
account very much disappoints us. The apostle writes a letter to Philemon, 
makes the slave himself the bearer of the epistle, and allows him to go his 
way without even a Roman sheriff to watch him. But in what capacity does 
he bid Philemon to receive him? Whatever might have been the nature of 
his previous servitude, he is not to resume it, —at least, not by Paul’s au- 
thority or consent. Here are the words touching the subsequent relations 
of the parties: “Perhaps he therefore departed for a season that thou 
shouldst receive him forever ; ot now as a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved.” “Receive him as myself”? “The great exemplar of 
slave-catchers,” indeed, was that Paul! He found a forlorn fugitive; he 
took him to his bosom as his “son,” and “as of his own bowels,” and sent 
him back to be received “as himself.’ He found an absconded slave, — if 
that is the right designation, —and sent him back to be received, xof as a 
slave, but above a slave, —a brother, both in the flesh and in the Lord; a 
Sree man both in a literal and spiritual sense. 

These two points in Mr. Conway’s arraignment of the Bible must serve 
to illustrate the pertinence and strength of the whole category of his speci- 
fications, not one of which, as we said, constitutes a legitimate objection to 
its claim as the best of books. : 

If the Bible “has three or four thousand texts guilty of misrepresenting 
the original Greek and Hebrew Testaments,” let it be revised. If it has 
passages that assume a theory of nature that contradicts the certain revela- 
tions of science, let such theory be dropped from our ideas, and from the 
teachings of the pulpit, the household, and the schools. But the Bible, for 
the antiquity of its historical records; for its magnificent poetry; for its 
sublime eloquence ; for its perfect system of ethics; for its rebukes of all 
sin, and its fiery denunciations of special, crying, popular iniquities ; for its 
passages and pages and books of coieal instruction; for the light it 
flashes on the pathway to immortality, and the power with which it draws 
the soul thitherward; for its record of the highest form of the sublime 
moral struggle of the ages; for its galleries of moral portraitures wherein 
are exhibited every variety of character, —the hideous, the human, and the 
divine ; for its grand procession of struggling, suffering, conquering hero 
souls ; for its embodiment of the essential, the absolute, the eternal Truth ; 
and, finally, for its record of the action, the character, and words of him 
who is the chief figure of all, who was so royally human, and so the symbol 
of the Father of humanity, that he becomes at once the 4/am of men and 
“God with us,” —the Leader and Saviour of the human race, — for all these 
things the Bible should, and must, and shall forever stand as the Book 
of Books, the highest, best, most perfect Worp oF Gop spoken to this 
world. 

DAVID PLUMB. 
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SPEAKING of Father Ballou, at the recent one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, Rev. Dr. Sawyer said, — 





“ He did not attach the people to him personally so much as to the truth. 
Had he attached the people to himself only, the society of which he was 
pastor, and the Universalist Church, which he did so much to raise up, 
might have passed away with him.” 






Was not Father Ballou a radical? Attach people to the ¢ruth, and 
not to himself, nor even to Jesus? 












In the presence. of the everlasting truth, the beauty and glory of 
God, dwelling in the heart of man, ever greater than is manifest, or 
can be manifested, enticing and leading the soul forever and ever, is it 
not folly to turn aside .and follow some other soul to dwell in Ais 
“mountain of holiness?” Thine own, though it be but a hillock, is 
the sacred place for thee, whoever thou art. Feed the light that is 
within thee. Meekly tend upon thine own thought. When thou 
goest abroad, listen to all; then go home and tell what thou hast 
heard to thyself, and thy Father which is within thee in secret shall 
show thee yet another height, and reward thee openly: So might a 
e Radical preach from Dr. Sawyer’s text, and continue the discourse to 
greater length. 













Mr. ALGER appears to have gathered at the Music Hall a large 
society. The regular Sunday attendance there is said to be nearly 
equal to what it was in the days of Theodore Parker. Mr. Alger is 
now in Europe, but his desk is being supplied during his absence by 
John Weiss, Col. Higginson, D. A. Wasson, Samuel Johnson, Dr. 
Bushnell, and others of like notability. Dr. Bushnell may be re- 
garded as something of a stray sheep in that list, but that he is a man 
of character and ability all parties testify, and many find in his ration- 
alizing of the old doctrines a happy way of escaping from beliefs long 
since dead to them, but to which they have been denominationally tied. 





















WHILE Music Hall is thus once more vocal with radical and cheer- 
ing doctrines, the old society which Mr. Parker founded maintains | 
itself intact, and, under the lead of J. Vila Blake, is flourishing, 
and is about erecting a new building. Its Sunday meetings at the 
Fraternity Rooms are well attended. Mr. Blake speaks twice each 
month, and is relieved the other two Sundays by different speakers, 
supplied by the society. This is after the fashion at Florence, and it 
is a good fashion too. 
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In Cincinnati, Mr. Vicker’s society have their new house com- 
pleted, and appear to have at length grown into prosperous running 
order. This society is as free as freedom can make it. 


Tue Horticultural-Hall lectures of the past season were quite suc- 
cessful. The query is why other cities do not organize a similar 
course, and avail themselves of the service of these same speakers. 
In one or two places this has been done. In Providence there have 
been very good meetings. Samuel Johnson, D. A. Wasson, John 
Weiss, and others, have been there. Mr. Johnson has been invited 
to repeat his discourse on Theodore Parker at several places. 


RapicaL Cups are being formed in quite a number of places. 
There is probably hardly a village of any size in America where “two 
or three” might not thus come together for reading and conversation. 


Dr. BarTOL’s new book, promised in October next, is to be called 
“ Radical Faith.” We anticipate a work of real worth. 


WE refer our readers to the advertisement of Mr. Weiss’ new book. 
The demand for it bids fair to be large. Some of these essays have 
been many times publicly read, and have awakened most promising 
expectations. 


TuHE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION is to hold its Annual Conven- 
tion in Tremont Temple on Friday, June 2. Papers are expected to 
be read by John Weiss on “The Attitude of Science towards Reli- 
gion ;” by Rabbi Wise on “The Character and Work of Jesus as 
Seen from a Jewish Standpoint;” by O. B. Frothingham on “The 
Existing Power of Dogmatism and Superstition.” And these will be 
the subjects for consideration at the three sessions. The business 
meeting is to be at Fraternity Hall on the preceding afternoon. 


DEAR EpITOoR,— For your note on my essay I equally thank your cor- 
respondent and yourself. I find my manuscript reads “reported resurrec- 
tion.” I remember only being unwilling to dogmatize. It is hard to 
believe that a body actually dead rose. Bunsen avoids the difficulty by 
supposing decomposition had not commenced. The reappearance of Jesus 
is no proper proof of immortality, but only illustration ; and what that sec- 
ond — was, with such room for conjecture and diverse theory, it will 
be long before religious people agree. Novalis says, “A virtuous act is the 
greatest of miracles ;” and if, without any prodigy, Jesus so spiritually pos- 
sessed his disciples with himself that they could not help seeing him after 
he disappeared, declared circumstantially how he was often and variously 
beheld, in the room and by the way and at the board and on the sea, till the 
apparition came at last to Paul, who -never knew him in the body, at once to 
blind and open his eyes, —and they all died for their witness, —the moral 
miracle is more wonderful than the physical one commonly assumed. 

Yours, C. A. BARTOL. 
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